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CHAPTER XXXV. 
‘“75 VISIONS ABGUT?’’ 


BEFORE she had time to speculate about this any longer, Jane 
heard the firm, soldierly step that she would have recognized 
amidst a thousand, in the hall, and the next instant Captain 
Stafford came in, and after a hurried introduction to the delicate 
and fatigued-looking medium, the business of the evening began. 

“You know nothing about spiritualism, and are perhaps both 
suspicious and sceptical ?” Mrs. Keith said to him, in her gentle, 
soft tones. “I am quite willing to submit to any tests you 
please. You may bind me in the chair in which I shall presently 
seat myself; you may scal me down with your own seal; you 
may, if you please, place a tumbler full of water on my lap in 
order that you may discover whether I move or not, even when I 
am bound and sealed.” 

“ Thanks,” he said briefly ; “ 1 have implicit’ confidence in the 
integrity of the proceedings, and would not think of insulting you 
and Lady Roydmore, and degrading myself, va acting as if I 
suspected a fraud.” 

She smiled quietly. 

“There is fraud and charlatanism in everything. I should 
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like you to have the evidence of all your senses that the mani- 
festations which will, I hope, appear through me to-night are 
genuine.” 

“T shall believe my eyes, my ears, and you,” he said, very 
courteously. 

And then she swiftly passed through the curtains into the 
back room, seated herself in a large chair in which she could lie 
back in a recumbent attitude, closed her eyes, and, as the curtains 
were drawn together by Lady Roydmore, gave vent to a gasping 
sigh that would have told the initiated she was already being 
entranced by one of her controlling spirits. 

The lamps were turned down a little, but there was still 
sufficient light to see not only every form, but every colour 
distinctly. A small aperture about five feet five or six from the 
ground had been left in the curtains when Lady Roydmore 
pinned them together. The dogs had been banished from the 
room, as they were apt to get distraught and terrified “ directly 
the supernatural element prevailed,” their mistress explained. 
There was dead silence in the room for a few seconds only; 
then a deep, stentorian voice, which reverberated through the 
room, and almost shook the rafters, shouted out from behind the 
curtain: 

“Good evening! Nettie’s gone into a trance ; but she ain't 
well, and so there won’t be no very good manifestations 
to-night.” 

“Who is it speaking ?” Lady Roydmore cried, and the rough, 
resonant voice roared out: 

“ Peter! The abbess will come presently, and maybe Florence 
Maple. She’l] sing for you if she comes. Lor’, she have a purty 
voice of her own. Shewor a singer in Dublin by purfession, she 
were ; hadn’t a happy life of it, poor thing; a bad husband, you 
know. Many of ’em have.” 

Peter sank his voice to tones of indescribable tenderness as he 
said this ; and then Captain Stafford asked him a question con- 
cerning himself (Peter) which brought forth the following reply 
in a merry, big voice: 

“TI were a costermonger in the Mary’bone Road, I were, before 
I passed over. Sold carrots, and turnips, and things like they. 
I passed over when I was eighteen. Here comes Florence 
Maple.” 
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Even as he spoke, a tiny voice interrupted him with the 
words: 

“Good evening. I am here. I will try to sing presently, 
when I have got more strength from the medium.” 

And immediately after, a small, pallid, shadowy face came to 
the opening of the curtain, and looked out at them piteously 
with large, brilliant eyes. 

Meantime, Peter was talking, laughing and cracking jokes with 
two other spirit-voices,in a most remarkable way. The one 
declared himself to be the spirit of a long-deceased vicar of 
Putney ; and his oily, unctuous accents were suggestive of a 
clerical school which is extinct, it is to be hoped. The other 
avowed himself to be the Pope, and a third joined in witha 
quavering cackle that seemed to endorse the statement that its 
owner was a very aged abbess. 

This was exciting enough at first, but after a time, though 
Lady Roydmore was absorbingly interested in it all, a certain 
sense of monotony settled down upon the souls both of Captain 
Stafford and Jane. 

“Won't you ask Peter something about yourself?” the latter 
whispered tohim. “I should believe it more than I do now if 
he told you anything about yourself, for this medium doesn’t 
know you.” 

“Peter, can you tell me if I am married or not?” Captain 
Stafford asked ; and the answer came promptly, with a chuckle : 

“Very much married. Oh, ye’es.” 

“Is my wife here to-night ?” he went on. 

“No, she ain’t,” Peter responded, drily and deliberately ; 
“but it don’t matter. She’s happy enough; she don’t want 

“ Are you sure of that?” 

“Tm sure enough. She’s got somebody else’s husband 
a-giving her his cheerful company. They’ve been on the river 
to-day.” 

“I don’t want to hear any more about the past; tell me of 
the present and the future,” Captain Stafford put in impatiently. 
“ Shall I be able to break away entirely from a person I like for 
that person’s good and my own?” 

“Tf you get out of hailing range you will, not else,” Peter said 
with decision. “ You'll have to get out of reach of that person’s 
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pleading looks and pretty ways afore you do it; and I ain’t sure 
that you'll do it even then,” Peter said thoughtfully. 

“Ts that person a man or a woman?” Harry Stafford asked 
boldly ; and Peter answered : 

“TI know, but I ain’t agoin’ to say. I spare people’s feelings.” 

His last words were drowned by a burst of song from 
Florence Maple, who sang, in a powerful high soprano, a song 
called “Whip or Will.” Presently Peter joined in the strain, 
and then the vicar of Putney and the abbess cut in, and alto- 
gether Lady Roydmore’s neighbours must have thought some 
awful orgie was going on. 

The song soon came to an end, and there were palpitations 
visible against the curtains, as if the singers were pulsating with 
the vocal exercise they had taken. They were heard fanning 
themselves vigorously, too, just as mere mortals might ; but this 
one of them presently explained was not fanning themselves, 
but fanning the medium, “who was very greatly and painfully 
exhausted.” 

“Nettie must be brought out of her trance soon; have you 
anything more to ask before I bring her round?” Peter roared 
out presently, and Captain Stafford said hurriedly : 

“ Am I in any personal danger at present, or in the immediate 
future ? You needn’t be afraid to answer me, the consideration 
of ‘personal’ danger does not affect me very much.” 

“You're in horful danger, in danger you may live through ; 
the end’s not clear to me, but it will leave its mark on you for 
life, if it doesn’t kill you. It’s danger by water. The floods are 
round you, I see, and you're trying to save a life you don’t 
prize.” 

“Ts that my own life, Peter?” Captain Stafford asked sadly, 
but Peter only roared out, “Good-night, see to Nettie” ; and as 
Lady Roydmore darted forward, and flung open the curtains, 
they saw nothing but the medium reclining as they had left her, 
in the big lounge chair, and still steeped in a deep sleep. 

She was roused and recovered herself soon after this, and came 
back into the front room looking pale and weary. She spoke 
animatedly, though, and enquired with interest what they had 
seen and heard. Her delight was unfeigned when she told that 
it had been a successful séance. 

“I know nothing that takes place from the moment I am 
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entranced ; and sometimes it is quite painful when I come back 
and find people are disappointed and disbelieving, simply 
because they have heard and seen nothing. Have you been 
satisfied and convinced?” she ‘added, turning to Captain 
Stafford. 

“ Satisfied, and almost convinced,” he replied. “I asked one 
question about myself—not a leading question—and it was 
answered curiously.” 

“What was the question ?” asked Mrs. Keith. 

“ I asked if I was married.” 

“And are you ?” 

“Peter told me I was ‘very much married.’ ” 

“ But ave you ?” she persisted. 

“Tam.” 

“Tam glad Peter didn’t make a mistake,” she said, smiling 
gently ; “ he very rarely does. Did you hear much more from 
him about yourself?” 

“He suggested a water trouble to me. Perhaps I shall find 
the pipes burst when I get home to-night,” he said lightly. 

But Mrs Keith gave no smile in response to his; she only 
continued to look at him gravely and steadily, till he said 
“good-night ” to them all, and took his departure. 

The warning note, the sad, sickening note of separation had 
been struck, Jane intuitively felt,in those verses which he had 
called “Brief,” and read to her. “It was all very well for him 
to do this for the best,” she told herself pettishly. All very well 
for him to protect her from himself by parting from her, but did 
he know, did he feel, did he care what this parting meant for 
her? He would go out into the busy world of men and women, 
and go on having, as he had always had, comradeship from the 
former, and smiles from the latter. He would have his work, 
too, and his work was so much more engrossing than hers. 
While he was writing on military grievances, he had to be very 
accurate as to his statistics and facts, and the necessity for this 
accuracy left him little or no time to brood. Besides this, he 
had his diversions, and men’s diversions are infinitely more 
diverting than women’s. She had her drawing, to be sure, 
and her coterie of lady friends. But over the drawing she 
had plenty of time for moods and brooding, while, as for 
the lady friends, what woman does not know how utterly 
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inadequate a score of women are to supply the place of ie one 
man ? 

His resolution to carry out this deed of separation had been 
arrived at suddenly, and carried out with characteristic rapidity. 
As has been told, for a time after that lapse into the lunacy of 
showing their love for one another, he had decided to make no 
difference in his manner to Jane, but to go on in just the same 
old friendly grooves. But a word whispered here, and a smile 
smiled there, had altered his decision. He recoiled from the 
possibility of harming her, as he would from the brink of a 
precipice. He knew that if they met often, now that each 
knew the other’s heart, they would meet once too often, and 
after that Jane would suffer. He knew the purity and pride 
which were balancing qualities in that hot, impetuous, trusting, 
passionate nature of hers. And knowing these things, he felt 
that, if he would not be her destroyer, he must be her defender 
—against himself! 

So, feeling that the danger was imminent that, in instant 
action only there would be any chance of safety, he withdrew 
himself almost entirely from the society and the scenes in which 
he would be likely to meet her. By doing this, he dealt her a 
blow which made her turn and writhe in hot resentment at “his 
cruelty” fora time. But, after a time, she forced herself to look 
at things in a clearer light, and tried to “think that she thought” 
there was more love in his leaving her than there would have 
been in his clasping her hand in his, and taking her closely along 
with him on the downward path. 

But it was a miserable time, and, while it was passing, the 
spring came and went, and gave place to a summer that seemed 
to have been borrowed from the south, it was so full of the 
strength of beauty, colour, fragrance and warmth. 

It found Jane still vainly trying to forget, as he had advised 
her to do in that last line of his little poem, and it found Dolly 
still at Maidenhead, occupying herself in much the same way as 
she had occupied herself four months before. 

She boated more than she had done in the early spring, going 
out frequently quite by herself in atiny boat, when Paul 
Wyndham was not able to accompany her. She found it much 
nicer to take her luncheon to a leafy, secluded back-water, and 
cat itthere, than to stay at home in the cottage and hear her 
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partially deaf and wholly stupid servant warble at her work. 
The walls of the cottage were but of lath and plaster, and the 
servant had a high, whining voice, no ear, and chronic snuffles. 
In the deep, leafy shades of her pet back-water, there was 
nothing to disturb her, save a lark soaring up to Heaven’s own 
gate over the corn-field on the bank, and a water-rat or stoat 
scuttling about among the reeds and rushes by the side of her 
boat. Tourists rarely penetrated into this back-water, for the 
channel that led to it was difficult to navigate, and it had a 
legend wherein desperate depths and forests of cruel, crawling 
weeds were assigned to it. But Dolly took no heed of this 
legend. She liked the dull blackness of the pool, and was glad 
that no one but herself and Wyndham came to float upon it. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
“ni 5, I DIE.” 


THERE was not a particle of pleasure mingled with the surprise 
Jane felt when, on going home one morning, she was greeted 
with the information that “the gentleman was waiting for her in 
the drawing-room,” and, glancing at the card put into her hand 
simultaneously, she saw on it the name of Mr. Barker. 

It annoyed her that he should have come, not because she 
feared any recurrence of the “sentimental folly” of which he 
had been guilty in Mount Edgecumbe Park, but because it bored 
her inexpressibly that any man should come and lay waste her 
time now that Harry Stafford refrained from engrossing any of 
it. It bored her to think that, as they would have nothing else 
to talk about, Mr. Barker would probably insist on raking over 
the ashes of the past, and commenting on the folly of which 
Captain Stafford had been guilty in marrying the unscrupulous 
Dolly. 

“If he only knew how very much rather I would that he had 
stayed away, he wouldn’t demean himself by waiting to see me,” 
she thought, as she ran upstairs, and fora moment or two she 
nearly yielded to the temptation of not letting him know she 
had come home, and, so wearing out his patience. But this was 
rather a mean impulse, and she would not give way to it. 

She took off her hat and gloves very leisurely, and glanced 
towards her study door lingeringly, longing to get rid of Mr. 
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Barker and go into it, and begin making sketches for the 
illustrations of a pretty fanciful story that had lately been put 
into her hands. He was such an uninteresting, uncalled-for, 
altogether superfluous interruption to the steady rush of work 
on which she was being borne along. It cost her an effort to 
pass that door and go on to the drawing-room, and the effort 
clouded her face ominously ; there was not the slightest gleam 
of the light of welcome in it as she advanced to meet him. 

He almost sprang towards her, with all his old graceful impul- 
siveness ; but even at the first glance she saw how much manlier 
and finer he had grown in the years that had passed since they 
had last met. He looked wonderfully well, happy and prosper- 
ous, too, and she was not astonished when he told her presently 
that he had been practising in Chelsea successfully for more 
than two years, and that recently he had established name, 
fame and fortune as an aurist. 

“T have always been hoping that fate, or chance, or some old 
friend would give me the clue to finding you again, but I dared 
not hope I should still find you Miss Herries,” he told her ; and 
Jane tried to nip the budding sentimentality by saying : 

“If you don’t meet me again for the next fifty years, you will 
find me Miss Herries at the end of that time. May I ask how 
you found me out now?” 

“‘T met Captain Stafford at dinner last night; he gave me 
your address, and was kind enough to say that he thought you 
would be glad to see me.” 

Jane’s face scorched with the fire of the angry blood that 
rushed up to it. This was showing his indifference, his con- 
temptuous indifference to her, with a vengeance ! 

“Captain Stafford was extremely kind to take so much 
trouble,” she said, so coldly that Dr. Barker felt that he must 
have offended, and looked distressed. 

“You are not annoyed with him for having given it to me, are 
you, Miss Herries ?” he asked deprecatingly. 

“ Not annoyed, oh no; only you must understand that I am 
quite a professional woman now; my time is not my own. I 
rarely receive callers in the morning.” 

“T will not detain you—intrude on you much longer.” 

He paused, looking so pained and hurt that Jane repented of 
her manner of treating him. After all, why, because Harry 
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Stafford seemed cruel to her, should she be cruel to this good 
fellow, who had loved her once, and evidently liked her still ? 
If he would only go, she would give him such pleasant parting 
words. 

“T don’t regard a visit from such an old friend as you are an 
‘intrusion, ” she said, smiling. 

“ And Stafford was not to blame, I assure you,” he explained. 
“T pressed him hard to give me your address. First he said he 
had forgotten it, but he searched his memory for it effectually at 
last. Nice fellow Stafford is ; it’s a thousand pities he made that 
unfortunate marriage.” 

Jane’s heart hardened again. In the first place, it aggrieved 
her that Dr. Barker should presume to speak of Captain 
Stafford as a “nice” fellow! And, in the second place, any 
allusion to his fatal folly stung her like a bunch of nettles. 

“ He was the best judge of what would bring him happiness ; 
he was free to choose, and he chose her out of all the world.” 

She spoke so bitterly that he looked at her uneasily. 

“Did he choose her?” he questioned. “I rather think she 
chose him, and tricked him into the marriage.” 

Jane heaved an impatient sigh. 

“Did you come here to discuss Captain Stafford’s marriage ?” 
she was nearly saying but she checked herself, and said instead : 

“JT am afraid we shall not do him much good by discussing 
the question.” 

“ Indeed, we will not; and I want to discuss another that is 
of much more importance to myself.” 

She looked round, praying for something to intervene, and 
stop what she felt sure was coming. If only Florence would 
come in and borrow money, she would bless her for the timely 
interruption. 

He saw her appealing glance at the door, and answered it in 
words. 

“TI am detaining you from an important engagement, I fear ; 
but, Miss Herries—Jane, what I have to say I must say before 
you send me away. Do you remember that day we spent in 
Mount Edgecumbe Park ?” 

Did she remember it? Aye, only too agonisingly well! She 
had been foolish, blind, stupid enough to be jealous of Helen 
that day, little thinking that foolish, flirting, false Dolly was the 
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rock on which both Harry Stafford and herself were to be 
wrecked. 

“| remember it well,” she said. “The children were tiresome, 
and ran away from us.” 

“ Do you remember the words I said to you then—the boon I 
craved of you?” , 

She moved her head in slow, unwilling assent. 

“] crave that boon still. I have never ceased loving you. 1 
say those words again. I ask you to be my wife.” 

He rose up and stood before her, eager, pleading, resolute, 
manly, waiting for her answer, and it came. 

“Look at me,” she said, beginning tremulously, but getting 
firmer with each word she uttered. “Look at me, and see that 
every word I say is ¢vve. You have shown me your heart, and 
what a good, gallant, true heart it is. Now I will show you 
mine—and my misery !” 

“‘Your—misery ?” 

“Yes, my misery, and my folly and obstinate wrong-headed- 
ness. Four years ago, when you asked me the same question 
you have asked me again to-day, I loved a man with all the 
power of loving in me, who could have married me if he liked. 
He married some one else, however, and I—love him just as 
much to-day as I did then.” 

“Let me teach you to forget him.” 

“Teach me to forget him! Do you hold that common, 
shallow creed, that one nail knocks out another? If you do, I 
feel less sorry for you than I did a minute ago, when I feared 
you might have some trouble in forgetting me. Forget him! 
Why I /ove him, I tell you, against reason, hope and honour! 
I Jove him! We never forget what we love!” 

“You say you love him|without hope. You feel the wretched- 
ness of doing so, yet you condemn me to the same fate. Jane, 
I would not be exacting. I would be contented with your 
friendship, your companionship, anything you cared to give me, 
it you will only be my wife. Try me, trust me. Let me 
endeavour, at least, to draw your thoughts away from him.” 

She got up and took a photograph of Harry Stafford from 
the drawer of the table, and handed it to him, with the words: 

“That is the man I love.” 

“You are not likely to forget him. I give it up,’ Dr. Barker 
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said, handing her back the photograph. “ Heine must have had 
my case in view when he wrote: 


*«* A young man loves a maiden, 
Who another youth prefers ; 
The other, he loves another, 
And has joined his fate to hers, 
* * * * 
‘** Tt is an old, old story, 
And yet ’tis ever new ; 
And he to whom it answers, 
It breaks his heart in two.’” 


“You mustn’t break your heart for me; I’m not worth it.” 

“Is fe worth the heart-breaking you are going through ?” Dr. 
Barker asked. “Worth counts for nothing, I’m afraid, in these 
matters. I'll relieve you of my presence now, I see you want 
me to go; but let me come again, let me see you, at least.” 

“Will that make you one bit the happier? No, Dr. Barker, 
I am sure that it will not. It will only make you restless. 
Better, far, keep away from me.” 

“Doesn't it make you happier to see Zim? Does his ‘keeping 
away from you’ make you calmer, more contented—— ?” 

“No; because I know he loves me too,” she interrupted 
ruthlessly. “Through all the thick darkness of my misery 
and folly, there comes this gleam of light—he loves me too.” 

“If I could take that thought away with me, that you 
‘loved me too,’ could I bear all the rest better? No! not if you 
couldn’t marry me and be with me always. It would add to 
my misery to know that you were miserable too. As it is, I 
feel that /, at least, haven’t added to your burdens.” 

“But how willing you are todo it! You would be glad to 
divert my thoughts from him, and my thoughts of him are my 
only joy! We’re all selfish, you and I, and everybody else, but 
somehow I can’t bear to think that your selfishness about me 
should hurt you. There are so many women in the world who 
are nicer, sweeter, cleverer, prettier than Iam. Do find one of 
them, do forget me.” 

“If I told you there were better men for the having than 
Stafford, how then ?” 

“There are none—to my mind,” she said simply. “I think 
I am about him as poor Constance was about Marmion ; she 
‘forfeited to be his slave, all here and all beyond the grave.’ 
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She was a fool, of course, but I am such another fool, Dr. 
Barker. Now I have shown you my heart. You may pity me 
for it’s being so black, but you'll never covet it again ?” 

“ Till I die, sweet,” he said; and he then did what she had 
been praying he would do for the last two hours—went away. 

‘When he was gone, she began to be sorry that she had not 
been kinder to him while he was there. “It would have been so 
easy to have made him happy for a time, at least, by a little bit 
of false pretence of being fond of him,” she thought for one 
minute. Then she repented rapidly and entirely, as she always 
did repent, after entertaining a mean idea, however briefly. 
The kindness that would have made him happy would have 
been poisonous to him. It might have soothed him for a short 
time, but after that it would but have tortured him, unless— 

She halted, horrified at her own thought, but it would not be 
put aside, it came again and again. It stood at her elbow and 
whispered itself into her ear all that day, as she sat doing her 
delicately-accurate, little illustrations of impassioned love-scenes 
and platonic posturings. It came between herself and her rest 
at night, while she turned from one down pillow to the other, 
in the vain attempt to keep from thinking, and secure oblivion 
foratime. It made her wish that some physical pain would 
seize her and benumb her faculties for a time, till this domi- 
nating “thought” would pass away. But it stayed with her 
haunted her, assailed her alternately, insidiously and aggressively 
at every turn, and it was: 

“Why shouldn’t some one be happy? Why shouldn’t I 
marry him, as he wants me, poor fellow? I shouldn’t be 
wronging any one in the world but myself by doing it; and what 
does it matter about me?” 

She had accustomed herself to the idea of doing this after a 
few days, and felt rather grimly disappointed when he did not 
re-appear, charged with urgent pleadings. Not that she wanted 
him, but she wanted to make him happy. If he had only 
become blind, lame, halt and incapable on the spot, she would 
have gone to tend and serve him as a nurse, with a sincere 
sense of pleasure. She would have revelled in the power of 
making some real return to him for the good, thorough love he 
offered her. But as he was neither blind, lame, halt, nor in- 
capable, she must show her gratitude in another way, she 
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decided, and after she came to this decision, it seemed to her 
rather wooden and stiff-jointed morally that he did not return 
to the charge, and put his fate to the touch again. 

“J don’t want him, but I don’t think he ought to have left off 
wanting me so soon;” and for a while she thought more 
despondently of men, and the life that men make for women, 
than she had done before Dr. Barker’s re-appearance upon the 
boards whereon she was playing her little part. 

At last the longing for the sympathy which he had been so 
ready to give her, and which was withheld from other quarters 
now, overcame her, and she wrote, not daring to think about 
what might be the consequences of her action : 


“Come and see me when you have time; we are, at least, 
sincere friends, and you say it gives you happiness to see me. 
There is so little sincerity, friendship or happiness in the world 
that I think we may fairly take all that comes in our way.” 


It was not a very encouraging invitation; but he accepted it 
gladly. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


THE BARRIER REMOVED. 


















“Mrs. STAFFORD has gone down to the river, sir; she has 
taken her luncheon with her.” 

The partially deaf, completely stupid, young woman who 
waited upon Dolly in her river-side cottage was the speaker, and 
Captain Stafford—who for once had come down early in the 
day to see his wife—was the person addressed. 

He did not know which were Dolly’s favourite haunts on the 
river, but the air was flooded with warmth, and there was such 
soft, rich, vaporous colour over everything, that the thought of 
the cool, refreshing water appealed to him pleasurably, and 
drew him irresistibly down to the river-side. He had come 
down intending to communicate to his wife the recently-formed 
determination he had come to of going to India for a time. 
The question of the utilisation of native talent in the Indian 
Civil Service had a great attraction for him, the attraction of 
repulsion, namely. In common with the majority of men who 
have done much soldiering in India, he disapproved of the 
policy which places so much of the local government in the 
hands of highly-educated and keenly-intelligent Indian gentle- 
men, who must be of necessity opposed to the dominant whites 
in their hearts. In common, also, with the majority of soldiers 
who have seen much of the native races, he had a certain 
amount of antipathy to them, excepting when they occupied 
the position of the governed. It disgusted him that they should 
be flooding our universities and military and civil cramming 
establishments ; but of this disgust was born the desire to go 
to India, study the working of the system on the spot, and, if 
possible, write down its disadvantages with sufficient power to 
prove that our Empire in the East can no more be maintained in 
its integrity by native civil government than Ireland can be 
entrusted with safety in the hands of the Irish. 

He had come not only to tell his wife of his intention, but 
also to ask her if she would like to accompany him. He had 
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no wish that she should go; in fact, to be honest, he would 
infinitely prefer going by himself. But she was his wife, and 
as such was due to her, or rather to himself, that he should pay 
her the compliment of giving her the option of going with him 
or remaining behind. He had seen so little of Dolly lately, 
that he was not in that state of mental aggravation with her 
which had been his perpetual portion while they were living 
together. It is always difficult to keep up a sense of angry 
annoyance with a person who is absent, unless that person 
injudiciously bombards one with letters. Dolly abstained from 
this crowning act of folly, and Harry Stafford was sufficiently 
obliged to her for her forbearance to feel tolerantly towards her, 
as he sauntered along by the river on this sweet, serene, summer 
morning. 

There was another cause, too, for the cessation of his extreme 
irritation against her. He had not seen Jane Herries for a long 
time, and so had got out of the habit of constantly contrasting 
her with Dolly, and, in consequence, finding Dolly more wanting 
than ever. Unlike the woman who loved him, he was not 
always dwelling on the thought. of his love. Personal inter- 
course with her would have kept up the fire of his passion for 
her. But by breaking away from that personal intercourse he 
had dispersed the subtle aroma of her influence. The thought 
of her face no longer came between him and every fresh object 
on which he looked. There were many days on which he never 
thought of her at all, indeed; and it may be added there were 
many days on which he found much sweetness and light in the 
society of other women. In short, he was no hero, as poor 
Jane thought him, but a man! and, true to his sex, he had a 
great facility for forgetting when remembering was practically 
useless. While Jane never began nor finished a picture without 
wondering if Ze would chance to see it, and speculating as to 
what he would think of it, the recollection of her never inter- 
vened between him and his sharply analytical, keenly incisive 
work, His career was of just as much value to him as if she 
had shared it. If he could have taken her to himself, he would 
doubtless have been the happier by so much. But as he could 
not take her to himself, he got on very comfortably without 
her. He loved, as the majority of men of action love, with a 
strict adherence to the command to take the goods the gods 
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give. While Jane daily re-enacted for her own benefit that 
scene in which he had held her to his heart and kissed her, until 
she had wished for no better heaven than it should be that 
embrace carried on ad infinitum, he only remembered the 
incident occasionally as one that had been terminated fortun- 
ately by the “girl recovering her head like the little brick she 
was.” 

At the same time, though he had the habit now of doing 
very well without her, it would have roused him to passionate 
resentment if he had heard of her giving herself to any other 
man. The thought of her, lonely, dull, and extremely fond of 
himself, was one that he could contemplate with comparative 
equanimity. But the thought of her lavishing sympathy and 
caresses on another man, lashed him into a jealous rage. With 
a perfectly free conscience, he could make himself touchingly 
agreeable to other women. But the idea of Jane “running” a 
miscellany of male friends would have been revolting to him. 
She was “ his only, his alone,” as the song says, however many 
other people’s he might elect to be. 

He thought of her once that morning as he pushed his way 
through a thick growth of osiers and willows towards a big 
clump of bulrushes. He had heard her say she wanted some to 
put in a picture once, and the idea seized him now to get some 
of these, and take them toher the next day. He would then be 
able to tell her of his contemplated new departure, and show 
her how warmly he felt for her still, by detailing all his plans and 
projects to her, and asking for her sympathy. 

“I did the right thing in cutting that short,’ he thought 
complacently ; “some fellows would have gone on hanging 
round her till it a in a scene or a scandal, and we shouldn't 
have parted in peace.” 

She was obliterated from his mind a moment after by a sight 
that is common enough on the river,a man and woman in a 
little boat just close under the bulrushes. It was a sight that 
did not pain him in the least, nor did it cause him any surprise, 
for he had been prepared for it half unconsciously. Coming upon 
it unexpectedly, however, he called out suddenly : 

“Hallo, Dolly! just pull——” 

The sentence was arrested on his lips by a shriek from Dolly 
as she sprang up; Paul Wyndham at the other end of the frail 
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boat rose to his feet also; and the next moment the boat had 
capsized, and they were both struggling in the water. 

In a flash, Stafford’s hat and coat were off, and he was 
striking out for the place down which Dolly had gone like a 
stone. Wyndham, who could not swim a stroke, was hanging 
on to the upturned boat, shouting for help. Twice, thrice, Harry 
Stafford dived down through deep water to that swaying bed of 
cruel, crawling river-weed, amidst which poor Dolly had got 
entangled. Exhaustion was setting in, for the fight for her with 
the weeds was a fierce one, and he feared the weeds were going 
to beat him and hold her in their strong serpentine arms against 
him. Finally he tore her from them, but when he came to the 
surface, the woman he held in his arms was dead. 

There was a very brief account of the calamity in some of the 
daily papers. Captain Stafford’s press influence stopped the 
insertion of morbid details, and even this brief account Jane did 
not see, nor did she hear of it through Florence Wyndham, who 
happened to be away with the Penarths at Monte Carlo at the 
time, and who was thus happily spared the shock of hearing 
what a narrow escape from drowning her husband had just had. 


Dr. Barker had obeyed Jane’s behest and gone to see her 
again, and when once the ice was broken, she found herself glad 


of his coming, and sorry for his going. He had seen the 
account of the drowning of Stafford’s wife, and the. gallant 
attempted rescue by her husband ; but the subject was a painful 
one, and unless Jane broached it, he resolved not todo so, As 
Jane knew nothing about it, she naturally made no mention of 
it; and Doctor Barker took this silence on her part as a sign 
that all was over between Stafford and the woman who shrank 
from speaking of him now that he was free. 

It was very pleasant the intercourse between these two people 
in those days. Jane’s life was a revelation to the man who had 
always lived in middle-class, Philistine society. To see a young 
girl, of good birth and great beauty, going her busy way alone 
among the marts of men struck him strangely at first. If she 
had been a teacher of anything, struggling out, ill or well, wet 
or shine, to her pupils, it would have seemed quite natural, and 
all in the order of things to him. But that she should have 
appointments with all manner of men of the publishing and 
editorial world at their offices seemed to him a little incongruous. 
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He longed to propose to transplant her to his own prosperous, 
secure home, out of which she would never have to step “of 
need.” But fearing to lose all by asking for too much, he 
possessed his soul in patience for just a little longer. 

“Would you change your life for any other if you had the 
power of changing it?” he asked one day, and, knowing how 
fearlessly candid she was, he half-expected and half-feared that 
she would reply: 

“Yes ; to become Harry Stafford’s wife”; but, instead of this, 
she surprised him by saying: 

“TI think I shall change it in a measure—that is, I shall 
enlarge it. J have not been studying dramatic effects for my 
pencil and brush alone all this time. I am ambitious of vital- 
ising pictures—of being an active figure in them.” 

“What do you mean?” he interrupted. “You are a living 
figure in the greatest of all dramas—life.” 

“T mean that I am going on the stage. Probably I shall fail 
—the many do, you know—but, at any rate,I shall have the 
satisfaction of feeling that I have ¢vied to make my life as full 
of action, intelligence, ambition and sympathy as it can be 
made. I have no scope where I am, no outlet for what I 
suppose you will consider my wzfeminine longing to play a 
bigger and more prominent part in the world than I ever 
played yet.” 

“You are an artist whose pictures are dear to the hearts of 
thousands, whom they move to laughter or to tears.” 

“That's not enough! JVothing is enough for me that doesn’t 
come home to me personally. I hate monotony, dulness and 
unhappiness, and in spite of my success in my art I am mono- 
tonous, dull, and unhappy very often.” 

“Jane I am probably only courting a rebuff, but I must speak 
again on the subject that is dearer to me than success, fame and 
fortune. Let me try to dispel the clouds of dulness and 
unhappiness which are enveloping you.” 

“ Don’t speak of it,” she pleaded. “I love that other man 
more than ever ; it hurts me that any one else should speak to 
me of love.” 

“Does he reciprocate? He is free now.” 
“ Free ?” 
“Haven’t you heard? Don’t youknow? His wife is—he has 
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lost his wife ; ah! how I shock you. Forgive me! I thought 
you knew.” 

She had been standing up before her easel, now she tumbled 
down into a chair, covering her face with her hands in a 
paroxysm of shame at the sensation which overwhelmed her. 
Presently his voice broke the desperate stillness. 

“This is fine torture! There are some things a man can’t 
bear ; to see you moved like this at the mere prospect that he 
may come to you now——” 

“It is the only prospect I care to look at in the world,” she 
inturrupted, and even as she spoke the door opened, and 
“ Captain Stafford” was announced. 

The barrier was removed, and he had come. 


THE END. 





OUR FOETS. 


Our Poets. 


A SPECIAL manner of their own, an all-pervading spirit and 
way of thinking and of judging, stamps with unmistakable 
identity the work of almost all poets who can lay claim to 
originality of conception, that is—to genius. Nature is indeed 
the model and copy of all true poets. But nature is not uniform, 
she is multiform. She is not of a continuous, and she keeps 
not an unaltered, shade of colour. Her complexion varies in its 
hue like the waters of the ocean, which the clouds darken and 
the sunbeams paint with ever-changing tints. Poets then meet 
with nature under different aspects, smiling and sullen, bright 
and sombre, awful and beautiful, and as she presents herself to 
them so are they likely to paint her. And this is not all. Not 
only do external occurrences influence the mind, but according 
to the gloomy or cheerful state of the mind men differently 
regard and are oppositely affected by the same external 
occurrences. We look at the objects around us as it were 
through coloured glasses. We behold them tinged accordingly. 
Generally, too, the more forcible and powerful, and above all the 
more impassioned, a writer may be, the more marked and 
prominent is his characteristic manner. While in the paltry 
and insignificant it is faintly discernible, in the ardent and lofty 
it stands out plain and conspicuous, like the features of a 
strongly-marked face. 

On other themes the poet may shine by an intellectual effort, 
but towards that department which coincides with the natural 
bent of his genius, which harmonises with his disposition, to 
which he is instinctively attracted, he unconsciously and in- 
voluntarily keeps recurring, digressing to it and suggesting it. 
In his treatment of it he shows perfect mastery, delicate 
apprehensiveness and fierce energy. He writes with a feeling 
of sincerity, that gives glimpses into his inmost soul. Thoughts 
bearing on this theme easily and freely gush forth, like a river 
flowing naturally and spontaneously down its course. They are 
not like an artificially pumped-up fountain, elicited by painful 
and laborious exertion. 
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’ A very few, and these the mightiest poets, by means of an 
unlimited comprehension of all the manifestations of nature, by 
an appreciative sympathy with the tastes and the thoughts of 
those who differ from themselves in temperament, by a kind of 
intuition into the sources, growth and effect of feelings which 
they have themselves not actually felt, by means of these trans- 
cendent imaginative gifts, rightly named inspiration, so vividly 
and correctly describe all the processes of nature, that we can 
never discriminate what they relate from their own personal 
experience from what they invent by throwing themselves into 
the position of others. 

We said very few, but, strictly speaking, perhaps none as yet 
have reached this universal perfectness unless we except Shake- 
speare. At any rate, he has come nearest to it, and it is this 
greater wideness or suppleness of genius that places him at the 
head of all other poets. 

We may clear our meaning by an example. Though we 
previously knew nothing of the life of Byron, yet, on perusing 
his works, on noting their uniform despairing tenour, we should 
surely be convinced that the author was not a happy, world- 
satisfied philanthropist. In Shakespeare, however, the agonies 
of rage caused by filial ingratitude, the horrors of spectre- 
haunted remorse, the maddening, racking tortures of jealousy, 
the fearful wreck of supremest domestic bliss, all alike are por- 
trayed in manner so lifelike that if the other works of Shake- 
speare had been lost, if one play only—say King Lear—had 
come down to us, we should have thought that the poet was 
alluding to himself—that he had himself experienced what he so 
exactly describes. Yet this, we know, was not the case. 


HAMLET. 


Since wide-mindedness, that is equal dexterity in the handling 
of every subject, equal ease and energy in the treatment of every 
theme, is the singular and distinguishing faculty of Shakespeare, 
we, with fitness, may call Hamlet the most Shakespearian of his 
productions. The idea of Hamlet bears this general resemblance 
to the three other noblest plays of Shakespeare, King Lear, 
Macbeth, and Othello. The hero is subjected in all four tragedies 
alike to violent onslaughts of a particular passion. Its develop- 
ments and the stages of its progress,as by degrees it gains 
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absolute possession of his soul, are minutely traced and revealed. 
But than this the resemblance goes no further. The passions in 
each are different, and also the constitution of the sufferers. In 
Hamlet, too, the interest is more purely intellectual. Apart from 
the supernatural exhortation of the ghost—who exhorts only and 
does not advise—no urging, no solicitation of external agent, steps 
between “ Hamlet” and his © fighting soul.” All the resolutions, 
the whole plan of action—oftener inaction—of the hero is the 
outcome of mental wrestling and self-communing. 

Exquisite judgment, deep insight into the nature of man, is 
shown in making “Hamlet” waver about wreaking his revenge. 
No generous and kindly-hearted man, however atrocious his 
wrongs, can undertake with alacrity, and carry through without 
misgiving, a deed of private vengeance. He has many revulsions 
of purpose, he often shrinks and recoils before he can nerve 
himself to the act. From this source, in fact, arose the delay 
and indecision of “ Hamlet.” There was also a mental conflict 
between two opposing principles. The ordinary moral laws 
forbade him to take vengeance into his own hands. But an 
extraordinary adjuration, which his father had risen from his 
grave to deliver, was spurring him on to slay the usurper, the 
seducer of his mother and the murderer of his father. 

And so he says: 

‘* The spirit that I have seen 
May be the devil, and the devil hath power 
To assume a pleasing shape, yea, and perhaps, 
Out of my weakness and my melancholy, 
As he is very potent with such spirits, 
Abuses me to damn me.” 

A noticeable feature in these mental struggles is the utter 
isolation of Hamlet. He has no adviser.. “ Horatio,’ though a 
faithful and trusted friend, does not venture to intrude on so 
sacred and awful a subject. Indeed, there was nothing more 
offensive to “ Hamlet” than obtrusiveness or any attempt to pry 
into his designs. He meets with contempt and derision the 
efforts of old “ Polonius” to worm himself into his confidence. 
“ Rosencrantz” and “ Guildenstern” are not dotards, and their 
curiosity excites anger as well as scorn. The suspicion that 
they were “sent for” to probe into his secrets, confirmed by 
their actual inquisitiveness, replaced with hate and loathing the 
warm affection which “ Hamlet” once felt towards them. 
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“You would pluck out the heart of my mystery—you would 
sound me from my lowest note to the top of my compass, and 
there is much music, excellent voice, in this little organ, yet can- 
not you make it speak ; though you can fret me, you cannot play 
upon me.” 


Nothing more exasperates a deep nature than being thought 
shallow. 

Akin to this detestation of questioning and questioners, was 
Hamlet’s power of concealing his own feelings. A great critic 
has described Romeo as “ Hamlet in love.” But we can detect little 
in common between the two characters. Hamlet is depicted as 
possessing, to an exceptional degree, that self-command and 
power of checking impulse which characterise the nations of the 
North. At moments of the most intense excitement he could 
curb his passion and impenetrably mask his emotions. This 
quality is most strikingly exhibited in the play-scene, a scene 
which can be made one of the most striking and impressive as 
it is assuredly one of the most remarkable in Shakespeare, for 
the attention is rivetted, not on the speaking, but on the silent 
actors ; not on the players, whose words are designedly common- 
place enough, but on Hamlet, flashing fierce, stealthy glances 
on the shuddering, conscience-stricken king. During the whole 
of this scene, while Claudius, stunned with horror and amazement, 
sees, as in a hideous dream, his secret crime re-enacted under his 
eyes, while he betrays his guilt by loss of colour and distortion 
of feature, Hamlet, though he sees that the communication of 
the spectre was no delusion, no snare of the fiend, but an awful 
truth, still keeps an unmoved exterior. At last, when suspense, 
no longer endurable, wrings from the king the question, “ Is there 
no offence?” Hamlet answers with no wild outburst of rage, but 
with fierce veiled irony: 

“No, no, they do but jest—poison in jest, no offence in the 
world. Your Majesty, and we that have free souls, it touches us 
not, our withers are unwrung.” 

The strength of will that maintained this calmness must have 
been immense. 

After the flight of the King, and not until then, Hamlet for a 
moment loses control over his faculties. But as soon as the 
entrance of Rosencrantz and Guildenstern makes it needful, he 
at once recollects himself. He answers their impertinence with 
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caustic sarcasm. He suppresses all outward indication of the 
tumult which swells within. 

No man bore grief better than Hamlet, no man worse than 
Romeo. The temperament of Hamlet was essentially Northern 
in its reticence, that of Romeo Southern in its firee Hamlet was 
ruled and guided by reason, Romeo driven blindly by passion. 
The mere idea of Hamlet, the self-contained and the intellectual, 
flinging himself, bathed in tears, at the feet of the friar and 
shrieking out “banished,” jars on all our preconceived notions 
of the character. 

The character of Hamlet, if any of his creations, shadows 
forth the qualities of Shakespeare himself. Nothing is too high and 
nothing too low for Hamlet’s all-embracing powers. His thoughts, 
moreover, do not, like those of Othello, excluding and over- 
looking every other interest, get rigidly fixed on a single object. 
His faculties remain always flexible and docile to his will. He 
can put aside anything that does not claim immediate attention. 
He can concentrate all his thoughts on the matter in hand. He 
wishes that the very play by which he means to test the king 
should be well spoken. As though occupied with another consider- 
ation, he gives sound advice to the actors on their delivery. To 
the very end, though sorrow was heaped upon sorrow, his buoyant 
and elastic spirit remained uncrushed. After the death of Ophelia, 
who slew herself in madness, brought on by Hamlet killing her 
father, he is yet able to rally the young fop Osric. Indeed, after this 
crowning misfortune, Ophelia’s self-murder, the paroxysms of rage 
and grief which used formerly to transport him, trouble him no 
more. Yet it was not apathy, but resignation which stilled them. 

This is proved by the only complaint which he utters, pathetic 
and dignified in its shortness. 

“ Thou wouldst think how ill all’s here about my heart, but ’tis 
no matter.” 

Indeed, Shakespeare, with admirable taste, has cast an air of 
solemn peace about the last speeches of his hero. The day that 
dawned frowning and whose noon was stormy, closes in sober 
tranquillity. 

‘* There's a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them as we will.” 

The words of Hamlet seem unconsciously to prepare him for 

the final rest. Perhaps not quite unconsciously. His very last 
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address to his trusted friend, just before the fatal catastrophe is 
full of boding. He has a presentiment of coming death.. He 
neither fears nor seeks it. 

“ There is a special providence in the fall of a sparrow. If it 
be now ’tis not to come, if it be not to come it will be now, if 
it be not now, yet ’twill come, the readiness is all.” 

Hamlet has thus solved the question of “to be, or not to be,” 
which his immortal soliloquy left unanswered. 

The question has of late arisen as to whether Hamlet was 
really mad or simply feigning. We do not think that the play 
warrants the belief that he was insane. Hamlet, on sundry 
occasions utters wild and whirling words, notably after the com- 
munication of the ghost, and after the play-scene. He was, in 
each case, intensely agitated, yet, clearly, he had not lost his 
reason ; while rage, horror, grief and pity were at war within his 
breast, he still, from motives of expediency, refrained from 
raving out what the king had done, from giving words to his 
anger, which a man who, though not absolutely mad was quite 
under the sway of his passion, would undoubtedly have done. 
To have made him, after his first dialogue with the ghost, speak 
deliberately and concisely would have been unnatural—therefore 
un-Shakespearian. He achieved his main purpose, however. He 
eluded the questions of “ Bernardo” and “ Horatio,” and he also 
extracted an oath of secrecy from them. He was like a man 
struck dizzy, but not insensible, by a heavy blow. He reeled and 
staggered but did not fall. Though diverging, and not in a 
straight line, he reached his object. Though with aberrations and 
interjections, he conveyed his meaning. Madness, even when not 
perpetual, recurs at irregular intervals—unexpectedly, and with- 
out assignable cause, fits of frenzy burst forth. The perturbations 
of “Hamlet” on the contrary always, and only, took place after 
some fresh and terrible shock, and he soon regained his normal 
composure. Such passing emotions are not madness. If a 
building rocks during a tremendous hurricane, we do not on 
that account condemn the foundations. If it remains steady till 
some other extraordinary gale, we consider that the tempest 
left it unharmed. It is only when the tottering lasts after the 
winds have gone down, and when the weather is calm, that we 
pronounce the building unsafe and permanently injured. 
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3t was too Good to be. 


A GLORIOUS June night in the perfect summer of eighteen 
hundred and cighty-four. The moon was at its height, the 
stars were dazzling, making even hot, restless London calm and 
tranquil for two or three short hours. The ceaseless roll ot 
carriages had lulled, the noisy traffic had not yet begun, with 
the heavy scrunching waggons on their way to Covent Garden 
Market. The hurrying metropolis slept on! 

In a large corner house, in Hamilton Place, a young fair girl 
sits by her open window, looking on to the Park, the blind has 
been pulled up to admit all the cool air, and the atmosphere 
seems impregnated by the perfume of flowers from the beds so 
carefully cultured by the Commissioner of Works. 

Rita Vane thinks, as she gazes on the full-orbed moon, the 
myriad stars, that this is the most paradisiacal night she has 
ever known. 

With her soft face resting on her hands, she sits on, unmindful 
of the lateness of the hour, and drinks in the tranquil beauty of 
even a London night. 

Fair and lovely is this English maiden, the eldest daughter of 
the proud old Gloucestershire house of Vane, and never was she 
sweeter to look on than when we first see her this summer 
night. A soft, glorious light is filling her lovely violet eyes, a 
smile full of radiance resting on her shapely mouth, just 
showing the pearly teeth. 

A great joy was over the girl, for still in her ears echoed the 
deep rich tones of a manly voice, as it poured forth its passionate 
love-words. For Rita Vane had arrived the most supreme 
moment of her life, and to her dying day the remembrance of 
that perfect: hour, spent beneath the awning, midst a wealth of 
flowers on the balcony of the Austrian Embassy, would never be 
effaced. : 

Even now she could hear the soft strains of the Hungarian 
band as it re-echoed from the ball-room, mingling with the 
words which had vibrated through her very frame, causing her 
pulses to stay their beat, then plunge with redoubled vigour. 
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For some months “the old, old story,” which never loses its 
pathos, had been enacted between Rita Vane and handsome 
Claude de Crespigny, one of the bravest and noblest spirits of 
the Household Brigade. They had known each other for long, 

for the De Crespigny property abutted on to the Vanes’, 
although on the Somersetshire side. 

A year before our story opens Claude had been summoned 
from Egypt to take up the family honours, devolving on him 
through the early death of his elder brother, Lord De Crespigny. 
Claude De Crespigny, in the 17th Lancers, had done brilliant 
service in Zululand, and had later volunteered for Egypt. With 
great reluctance had he yielded to the entreaty of his widowed 
mother, and resigned his staff appointment, at the same time 
effecting an exchange from his much-loved Lancers into the 
Household, thus compromising with his mother’s earnest wishes 
that he should abandon entirely the profession he so dearly 
loved—that was more than the gallant young soldier could consent 
todo. Thus poor Lady De Crespigny was fain to be content with 
the sacrifice Claude had already made to her maternal wishes. 

It was immediately on his return from Egypt that Claude 
again met the Vanes. Rita had developed into a most lovely, 
bewitching girl of twenty, her two seasons had ripened and 
matured her beauty and grace, until she now held undisputed 
sway over Society and the hearts of men. But it was left for 
Lord De Crespigny to find out the pure pearl contained in that 
gorgeous casket. At the first sight of Rita Vane he was con- 
quered, and in a few short weeks he acknowledged to himself 
that he loved her heart and soul—that to know he was likely to 
win her he would sacrifice future honours and distinctions, the 
world for him could now contain no good things unless shared 
with sweet Rita Vane as his peerless wife. 

And yet, brave and dashing as was this young soldier, in love 
he was wonderfully diffident, the words he longed to utter would 
hang and die upon his lips when he gazed into the lovely eyes 
of this girl, and once again he would hesitate to put his all to , 
the test. And she, woman like, had gauged his secret. To 
herself she honestly admitted she loved Claude heart and soul 
—that the very sound of his voice made her heart beat 
tumultuously—that a distant sight of him made her cheeks 
burn, her eyes sparkle—and knowing their two hearts had inter- 
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twined, she wondered why he hesitated. And truth to tell 
many others did the same. For many months the gallant 
Guardsman had been her shadow. Their intercourse having 
had full means of developing most successfully during the 
winter in the unreserved intimacy of large house-parties -in 
Gloucestershire and elsewhere. Now in the Park, at Hurling- 
ham, the theatre, and best of all in the delightful “ Healtheries ” 
evenings, he was ever her chosen knight. 

By degrees other men, seeing how the land lay, and the hope- 
lessness of their own cause, drew back, and the coveted place at 
Miss Vane’s side was yielded, par excellence, to De Crespigny, and 
while they envied his good fortune, they marvelled at his lagging. 

But now it was over, and on this first June night Rita Vane 
had promised to become Lord De Crespigny’s wife. 

No need for them to fear encountering any obstacles in 
announcing their story to Mr. Vane, for even he, full of the old 
Conservative pride which for generations had permeated 
throughout the blood of every successive Vane, would be fully 
content at his favourite daughter mating with a De Crespigny. 

In the short drive from Belgrave Square to Hamilton Place, 
notwithstanding the fleetness of her night-screws, Mrs. Vane, 
looking on Rita’s radiant face, had divined the truth, and smiled 
softly, well content. 

Certainly Lord De Crespigny’s was a nature to win‘the hearts 
of all women, and men too, with his bright smile, and genial 
words, his merry laugh and big, warm heart, brimming over with 
universal love and kindness. 

No tale of sorrow ever passed unheeded by him, and men and 
women could tell tales of wondrouskindness and sympathy received 
from him. Many a downward course had been stayed by the warm 

sympathy and strong hand of Claude, Viscount De Crespigny. 

His troopers adored him, his chiefs thought very highly of him. 

He was a fine, stalwart fellow, with closely cropped curly 
chesnut hair, moustache of the same colour falling over his 
shapely mouth, his eyes were the bluest ever seen, dancing and 
joyous ; a straight cut nose, and a bright colouring crowned the 
whole. He and Rita Vane would make a goodly, handsome 
couple ; she with her wealth of golden hair and violet eyes, 
peach-like complexion, and perfect features, and, best of all, 
“that most excellent thing in woman,” a lovely voice. 
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“ No two people could be more suited to each other,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Vane, when talking the engagement over with her husband 
the following day. 

“Which is very rarely a thing one can say,” he replied, “ for 
generally one sees the North and South Poles plunge into 
matrimony, then wonderment ensues at a perfect failure.” 

“Quite true, but I don’t believe any marriage before has 
given such unqualified pleasure,” smiled his wife. “There is 
everything in this that one can wish—money, position—and the 
man—one of the handsomest and most delightful in London.” 

“True, my dear, Rita is the most successful girl ; and you are 
a very uncommon specimen of womanhood. They say no man 
is a hero to his valet, assuredly as a rule no man is one to his 
mother-in-law, but you seem reversing all things.” 

And the member for East Gloucestershire laughed gaily. 

Never had been so bright an Ascot to Rita and De Crespigny, 
although a terribly black one to the racing community, and the 
brigade was badly hit, but to our two lovers those days on the 
Heath were full of unalloyed joy. 

Lord De Crespigny had taken a house for the week at 
Sunninghill, thither the Vanes accompanied him. The days 
were bright and sunny, the joyous happiness of Claude and Rita 
seemed to extend itself to all around them. It was settled the 
marriage should take place in October, and meanwhile all went 
merry as a marriage bell. There was not even the tiniest cloud 
on their horizon, But one day Mrs. Vane almost started when 
on entering Rita’s morning-room she heard her say passionately, 
her arms twined round Claude’s neck : 

“My own darling, I could not live without you, I should die!” 

Mrs. Vane, prosperous woman of the world though she was, 
and not given to conjuring up fears, yet heartily wished she had 
not heard those words. 

“Yet how silly of me, they were only the outcome of Rita’s 
perfect happiness. Girls will say such things, and she and 
Claude are desperately in love.” 

Still, thus arguing to herself so wisely, Mrs. Vane could not 
forget the words. 

Yielding to the wishes of his wife and daughters, Mr. Vane 
took a house at Funtington for Goodwood, and there, midst the 
old garden so full of sweetly smelling roses, carnations, and lilies 
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of the valley, and every sort of odoriferous flower, Rita and her 
lover would wander gaily and happily in the early morning ere 
the others had appeared, or in the moonlight evenings when 
from the adjacent woods the nightingales were pouring forth 
their farewell lays. 

“This time next year, my darling, and you will be again at 
Goodwood, but as Rita De Crespigny,” said Claude fondly, as 
he wound his arm round her, drawing the golden head on to his 
shoulder. 

“Yes,” she answered softly, nestling closer into his encircling 
arm, as if fully realising that that for her would ever be the 
most perfect resting place in the world. 

“My own sweet little wife, my own love,” whispered the rich 
manly voice passionately. 

“Don’t you think, Rita, we might coax the authorities into 
fixing September for us instead of October, it seems so long to 
wait? No, my darling, I cannot wait for you so long.” 

She raised her eyes to his, something in his tone struck her, 
there was such passionate pleading in his tone, his very words 
seemed shaking with emotion, there was an almost craving 
expression in his deep blue eyes. 

“T will be your wife to-morrow, darling. Ask the Chief”— 
Mr. Vane’s cognomen in his own family— persuade him, and 
then mamma will consent in a moment. Oh! Claude, to be 
your wife seems too much happiness. My darling, 1 could not 
live without you!” 

“Nor I without you,” he answered firmly. “I shall speak to 
the Chief to-morrow.” 

Ah! Claude De Crespigny, ah! Rita Vane take care, in thus 
raising your idols beware lest if they are of such delicate, costly, 
material, they shiver ere you are aware. Almost they seem too 
fragile to bear the wear and tear of even the most prosperous 
earthly career. 

Such wealth of love and devotion will surely excite the 
jealous envy of Fate, that cruel master which regards us poor 
mortals as merely so many targets against which he can aim his 
barbarous missiles : 


‘God help you for dreaming of what might have been, 
God shield you, for it was too good to be!” 
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Lord De Crespigny, in a few forcible and energetic words to 
Mr. Vane, secured the partisanship of that worthy gentleman, 
and after some little demur on the part of Mrs. Vane, whose 
hesitations as to the possibility of whether the ¢vousseau could be 
accomplished so many weeks earlier, were quickly put on one 
side by the assurance of her son-in-law elect, that he did not 
care two straws about clothes, he only wanted his wife. 

And so the sweet-smelling cloves in the garden of the old 
Funtington house watched the successful issue of Claude De 
Crespigny’s appeal. 

“Only one month more, my darling, then you will be my 
very own wife. Nothing can separate us then,” he exclaimed 
gaily, as he rained kisses on the sweet face on emerging from 
his interview with Mr. Vane. 

And nestling her head on his arm, she smiled in full content, 
then she spoke appealingly : 

“Claude, darling, I wish—yes, I do so wish you would leave 
the service.” 

“Rita!” 

The Guardsman looked fairly electrified. 

“Yes, I do, for oh! were we to have any war obliging you to 
go away, I should die,” she sobbed. 

“You going to be a soldier’s wife and talk in this way ?” and 
he pinched her cheek and smiled, but Mrs. Vane joining them 
nothing more was said. 

But he did not forget her words, they remained with him. 
Once more the man’s bravery was fully put to the test, perhaps 
greater bravery, more unselfish loyalty than he had ever before 
been called upon to exhibit, for it was the sacrificing of self, of 
all his life-long ambitions, of his fairest hopes. 

But his intense love for Rita Vane was all powerful, it was 
pure gold, no blackening alloy sullied it; and, unselfish 
now as heretofore, Claude De Crespigny did not hesitate, love 
gained the day, and before returning to Town, he told Rita her 
wish should be carried out, he would send in his papers. 

“My darling, how good of you! I feel very selfish, but yet, 
Claude, I cannot unsay my words. Forgive me, it is because I 
love you so. You are my very life, my all!” 

Though the young soldier had made a great self-sacrifice, yet 
those words amply repaid him. 
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With very deep regret his Colonel and former chief heard his 
resolve. In deference to their request and wishes, connected with 
some duties they had requested him to carry out, Lord De 
Crespigny consented to delay his retirement until the close of 
the year. He could not have well done otherwise, and Rita 
was perfectly happy in knowing her wishes would soon be 
accomplished. 

It was the eve of her wedding day ! 

Once more men’s eyes were turned eagerly towards Egypt, 
the “little cloud” had much increased in magnitude, had far 
exceeded “a man’s hand,” and those most qualified to judge 
foresaw heavy trouble for England if immediate steps were not 
taken to reinforce the troops already there. 

Rumours of all sorts were whispered, and it was_ privately 
known names were being sorted at the War Office for special 
service and staff duties. 

England’s hero would surely not be left to perish at 
Khartoum ! 

The wedding day was bright and cloudless, never had a fairer, 
more lovely bride been seen, a handsomer or more gallant 
bridegroom. 

That afternoon they started for the Vanes’ place in Aberdeen- 
shire ; thus ’midst brightest hopes and fairest days Rita Vane 
became Rita De Crespigny ! 

That life was perfect rapture to them, during those mellow 
September days, I dare affirm ; they were bound up in each 
other, and surely Heaven, looking down, must have felt joy in 
knowing two sublunary mortals were so blessed. 

But alas! 

Warlike words were being whispered in London, the authori- 
ties were marking names they needed or soon should do. 

A gallant General applied specially for one officer he knew 
and trusted, a man who had previously performed most arduous 
and difficult duty successfully and bravely. And now his 
presence was again urgently required ; he must go at once. 

It was that of Lord De Crespigny ! 
“Poor Rita! 


‘* God help you dreaming of what might have been, 
God shield you! for it was too good to be! ” 
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They had arrived only the night before in Gloucestershire to 
spend a few days with the Vanes ere going to his mother’s. 

The following morning an official telegram was handed to 
Claude. 

He persuaded Rita not to go up to Town with him ; he would 
be down the next-day, but, on some trivial excuse, Mr. Vane 
went with him. The younger man felt a monition of coming 
woe, he realised the imperative pink message in his pocket 
meant more than the others guessed. Yet his father-in-law 
looked very grave. 

They drove direct to the War Office. 

In one hour Lord De Crespigny rejoined him in the ante- 
room. 

He looked grave and very pale, but firm and resolute. 

“What is it, De Crespigny ?” and the elder man’s tones were 
anxious. 

“T am ordered off to Egypt in a week, I am appointed to 
the staff, my old chief has asked for me. My poor wife!” 

Mr. Vane knew not what to answer. He realised the anguish 
in store for the child he so idolised, he felt the man by his side 
dare not hesitate. In all his life he had never felt so hemmed in 
with difficulties. 

They hurried back to Gloucestershire, and Mr. Vane felt his 
heart fail as he knew on him must devolve the painful task cf 
telling Rita. 

Never, to his dying day, would her look of stricken misery 
pass from his memory. 

Over the scene between Lord De Crespigny and his young 
wife we will draw the curtain, but in that hour each heart more 
than ever realised the fact that they had made each other their 
god ! 

And there was perfect truth in Rita’s heart-broken words : 

“Oh, my darling, my darling, if anything happened to you I 
shall die, I cannot live without you.” 

——'‘ For ever and ever farewell ; 


Never a cry so desolate, not since the world began, 
Never a kiss so sad, no, not since the coming of man.” 


In one more week’Lord De Crespigny had left his heart- 
broken wife with her mother, and started vd Paris for Egypt. 


24 
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In the quiet, grave man few could have recognised the joyous 
bridegroom of one month before. 


“* God help me dreaming of what might have been, 
God shield you, for it was too good to be.” 


~ * * * * 


It was night at Abu Klea. 

Moon and stars were shining gloriously in the Heavens, the 
small body of troops were watching breathlessly behind the 
hastily raised zareba. Would their gallant comrades who had 
gone forward be completely annihilated ? 

They could not tell. The odds were terribly against them, 
they knew they might be massacred to a man, not one even be 
left to tell the harrowing tale. 

Conspicuous for*his coolness and bravery, his foresight and 
wonderful organising powers throughout the wearying march 
and subsequent hard fighting, had been Lord De Crespigny. 
He was his chief's right hand, the officers and men regarded 
him as a tower of strength, and had unbounded confidence in 
his skill and bravery. 

The hours passed on, all sounds of firing had ceased, still 
those in the zareba were in ignorance as to what might have 
occurred ; but with the dawning day their advance returned, 
and once more hope revived, and the men prepared for fresh 
encounter with the enemy. 

It.was in the next engagement that the chief was disabled, 
five minutes later and Claude De Crespigny was shot in the 
heart by a well-aimed rifle ball. He galloped on, but one of his 
own troopers saw him reel, throw up his sword arm, and he fell 
into the arms of the soldier as an officer rode up to ask for 
orders. 

The blue eyes were fixed in death, the face was white, the 
perfect features would soon be pinched and grey, but Claude 
De Crespigny even in death would be self-abnegating, he 
handed feebly a paper to the young A. D.C., pointed to the 
twisted gold ring on the little finger of his left hand, with one 
superhuman effort he raised his head. 

“Water!” 

They moistened his lips. 

“My wife,” he murmured. 
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Then lay dead in the arms of his trooper. Two days 
previously he had saved the life of this soldier and of his farrier 
when they were overwhelmed by the Arabs, and but for the 
promptitude and bravery of their officer must have been speared 
to death. At imminent peril to himself, Lord De Crespigny 
had rushed into the mélée with his sword, had cut down the 
Arabs, and firing quick shots from his revolver, had dealt havoc 
amongst them. Then, the two soldiers being dismounted, had 
with difficulty dragged them on to his own charger, and galloped 
to a place of safety. 

And now——? 

He himself was dead, a well-aimed ball from the rifle of a 
savage had for ever stilled the heart of one of the bravest men 
in the British army, had in all his youth, his splendid manhood, 
laid low the precious life of another of England’s noblest sons. 

The idolized husband, the adored son, must sleep his last 
sleep on the battlefield of the distant Soudan, his grave an 
unknown spot ’midst mimosa bushes beside the waters of the 
Nile. 

Claude, Viscount De Crespigny, was dead. 

Brave and faithful throughout his life, he had at length laid 
it down for his country. 

Perchance to those who knew the full story of his career, of 
the last few months especially, his name would reveal heroism 
not less worthy than that of the gallant hero of Khartoum 
himself. Self-abnegation no less remarkable. He had forsaken 
all most precious to him at the call of duty. And—death, 
relentless death, was his reward ! 

Truly, deeply was De Crespigny mourned, and too by all 
ranks, and for many a long day will his name be lovingly 
mentioned, tenderly cherished in the hearts of his home and 
people ! 

May we not say as his funeral dirge: “ Requiescat In Pace”? 

* * * * * * * 

On this same January day Rita DeCrespigny looked from 
the terrace of her hotel at Chillon on to the azure waters of the 
Lake of Geneva, flanked by the|]pure snow-covered mountains of 
the Vaudois Alps! 

But in this fragile woman is it possible to recognise the erst 
joyous English maiden of a few short months? 
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Sorrow and anxiety have indeed done their work. Lady 
De Crespigny is sadly changed. Surely death has already laid 
its merciless grasp on her, and yet—she avers she is “ well, quite 
well!” 

She had accompanied a few weeks before her mother, and a 
little brother—for whose health they were ordered to Switzerland 
—to Chillon. 

Mrs. Vane, probably alarmed in spite of herself, had implored 
Rita to go with her. Something warned her not to be away 
from this daughter, and after some demur Rita consented. 

But not until after she had received an assurance from her 
father that every telegram could be as quickly transmitted to her 
in Switzerland as in Gloucestershire. 

Now, day by day, to all who see her, the truth is more and 
more apparent. She is dying! Dying trom suspense and 
anxiety ! 

She is more beautiful that ever, but it is the beauty of one 
fading away. It is no longer the beauty of earth. 

“My darling, you must keep well for Claude’s sake,’ Mrs. 
Vane would urge, glancing anxiously at her daughter’s face. 

“T am well, mother dear,” and Lady De Crespigny would 
smile gently. 

“Ah! but Claude would think you too pale, my child, and 
that would worry him. You must look your best when he 
comes home,” the mother would urge. 

“ When Claude comes home,” Rita would repeat dreamily, 
and in anxiety and sorrow Mrs. Vane would wonder why she 
did so. 

And the news from Egypt would come day by day, and a 
bright colour would mantle in the young wife’s pale cheek as 
she heard of some deed of glory or act of bravery performed by 
her peerless husband. 

“ But Claude knew I told him I could not live without him, 
my darling, my darling!” she would murmur, and the rush of 
tears and overwhelming sorrow would leave her even weaker. 

In alarm Mrs. Vane summoned her husband, but when he 
arrived he was only more shocked than she now was, at the 
fearful change. 

Lady De Crespigny was slowly but surely dying ! 

Even for Claude’s sake, his hoped-for return, she seemed 
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powerless to live. The pomegranates and oleanders, the vines 
and fig-trees would all flower and live again ; not so this young 
and lovely English blossom. Already the heat and burden of 
the day had proved too much for her strength ! 

Now, as she stands and gazes dreamily, her violet eyes fixed 
on lake and mountains, her thoughts far away in the remote 
East, the gorgeous winter sun suddenly vanished, the azure 
waters of the lake becoming black, the white mountains falling 
into shadow too, stood out dull and lowering. Through the 
passes sounded the heavy growl of thunder, the lightning played 
vividly athwart each object, forking into the earth. The thunder 
sounded like the roar of artillery—the quick, crackling artillery fire! 

Rita stood on, watching, her eyes intensely fixed on the scene, 
her lips parted, her hands loosely clasped. 

Thus her mother found her ! 

“This is a terrible storm, Rita, don’t stand at the window, 
my child.” 

“Mother, did you hear that crash? they are firing in Egypt, 
I know a battle is going on, and Claude, my Claude, is killed!” 

Her tones were hollow, but she was quite calm. 

“Pray, my darling, don’t say such things. You are nervous, 
unstrung. This storm is really alarming!” and Mrs. Vane 
lovingly caressed the bright golden head as it leant against her. 

“ No, I am not nervous, but I /ee/ it!” 

Mrs. Vane was tearful ; not so Rita, hers was the calmness of 
despair. 

Two more days and Mr. Vane received the fatal news of his 
son-in-law’s death. 

How could he break that awful telegram to the girl-wife ? 

He went to her sitting-room, intending to delay yet a little 
telling the dire message. 

She was lying on the sofa by the window, her hand toying 
with her little brother's clustering curls as he sat beside her. 

Mrs. Vane was writing; something in her husband’s face 
startled her, but she dare ask no question in Rita’s presence, 
although a presentiment of coming dread crept over her. She 
felt sick with apprehension. 

Rita looked up quickly, her eyes flashed. 

“Papa! you have heard my husband isdead? Yes! I know 
it, | knew it two days ago. Oh! Claude, my Claude!” 
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Mr. Vane started! he had no power to speak. 

“Thank God, I am going to him. Papa, you have made me 
so glad. My darling, my darling! Yes! I am coming!” 

A sweet bright smile flitted over her face, she threw out her 
arms, an ineffable look of peace shone in her eyes. One quick, 
sharp sigh, her golden head fell back, and Rita De Crespigny, in 
all the beauty of her twenty years, was dead! 

She had spoken truly in the old-fashioned, sweetly-smelling 
garden at Funtington, when she said, “I could not live without 
you!” 

The doctors talked of “nervous tension, a sudden spasm of 
the heart, a drop of blood upon the brain,” but those who knew 
and loved the sweet girl-wife, realized the truth. She had died 
of a broken heart! The idol of her life was taken and she 
“ could, zo¢ live without him !” 

Even those who mourned her most, who loved her best, could 
not wish her back, nor grudge her being once more united to the 
brave young husband. The happy spirits had met in an in- 
dissoluble unity ; although the graves were far apart, his in the 
distant Soudan beside the flowing Nile, ’neath the shade of the 


mimosa bushes, hers in the peaceful cemetery at Clarens, beneath 
a wreath of roses and lilies, ’neath the shadow of the far- 
stretching snow-clad mountains. 

A marble cross marks the spot, and in days to come many a 
wanderer’s step in the quiet “ God’s-Acre” will stay to look at 
the resting place of the young English wife, who died from a 
broken heart ! 


‘*God help you dreaming of what might have been, 
Gcd shield you, for it was too good to be!” 


ADA FIELDER-KING. 





A FELLOW TRAVELLER. 


A Fellow Traveller. 


THE up express had panted into one of the few stations at 
which it condescended to take up passengers. A motley throng 
circulated on the platform, some leisurely availing themselves of 
their ten minutes’ wait, others struggling to achieve their places, 
as though there were a conspiracy on the part of the officials 
to leave them behind, which could only be baffled by the most 
strenuous efforts. I always think alarge junction an epitome of 
life—there is no place where you see human nature more off its 
guard. 

I wrapped myself up comfortably in my corner—May having 
set in with even greater severity than usual—and assumed that 
forbidding aspect often instinctively affected by the British 
female in a railway carriage. The final concussion of successive 
doors was becoming more and more imminent, when mine, 
instead of being banged like its predecessors, was thrown open, 
and the solitude which I had begun to reckon secure broken into, 

I cast a cursory glance at the intruder who had the audacity 
to lay claim to one of the ten seats which I had hoped to 
monopolise, and then entrenched myself behind my newspaper, 
with the contents of which I had already become only too 
familiar. 

Now let me explain my apparent unamiability, by stating 
that I have a particular dislike to airing my conversational 
powers—such as they are —in a train. My ears, naturally 
acute, are too much disturbed by the constant jar, burr, and 
whizzing going on in them, to be able to do their duty without 
an effort, nor is my voice of that shrill calibre which would 
make its natural tones easily audible under the same circum- 
stances ; those, too, who open a conversation with their fellow 
travellers are often inexhaustible, though exhausting, talkers, 
and are apt to be seized, after a time, with a desire to prove 
to you that they are “somebodies.” The very air of a 
railway carriage seems to foster this ambition—for it extends 
even to the conduct of a conversation carried on between two 
or more members of the same party, who will drag in names of 
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“good” people, or fine places, in voices unduly raised, for the 
enlightenment of some chance passenger who may happen to 
be sitting in a further corner, conscientiously disposed to mind 
his or her own business. 

It was, then, with a certain feeling of semi-resigned discom- 
fiture that, before the train had attained its full speed, I saw 
that my companion was about to address me. 

“Oh, do tell me, are you going all the way to London ?” 

Commonplace as was the question, there was something in 
the tone of it which was not so—something confiding, and 
inviting confidence—an air of impulsive interest, which pre- 
cluded all notion of idle curiosity. With a certain complacent 
conviction, that I could not have succeeded in looking so very 
disagreeable after all, I raised my eyes and examined the 
speaker attentively. 

I am not sure whether she would be generally considered 
pretty by a casual observer. I think of her appearance as it 
impressed me that day after a few hours’ acquaintance. For 
one so young as I felt sure she must be, there was nothing 
specially girlish in her appearance. Certainly not, if roundness 
and rosiness of cheek are indispensable attributes of girlishness ; 
but there was something curiously child-like in that steady, 
searching expression of the steel-blue eyes, which rarely sur- 
vives the period when even the best of us begin to acknowledge 
to ourselves some inward trait which we would not wish to 
stand revealed. She had light brown hair, which rippled softly 
on a square white forehead, a mouth which betrayed the action 
of trouble, whilst her eyes, into which every passing emotion 
sprang irrepressibly, were charged with a nervous sensibility, 
which would make that trouble doubly hard to bear. Now, 
however, they were irradiated by an overflowing content, which 
communicated itself even to a stranger like myself, unconscious 
of its source. 

It takes a certain time to write these impressions, but it was 
during her question and my monosyllabic answer that I received 
them, as one does sometimes receive impressions almost instinc- 
tively, which are afterwards confirmed or cancelled, according to 
circumstances. 

“And you know London well, perhaps?” she continued, 
“and can tell me about nice parts to live in—not too dear— 
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not exactly in the suburbs—but quiet—Kensington—or Kilburn 
—or Hendon—or one of those places.” 

I smiled slightly, and proceeded to tell her what I knew of 
the various sections of the metropolis, affected by people of 
moderate incomes—how that Kensington did not lie in a 
nutshell, that Hendon could scarcely even now be called 
London at all, that some other districts called for careful in- 
vestigation, etc. etc., etc, realising all the time, how much I, 
myself, had lived in a groove, and how little I knew of those 
vast ramifications of bricks and mortar amidst which so many 
educated men and women lived, suffered, rejoiced, and died. 

“Shall you like living in Town?” I asked. 

“Like it! Oh, it seems to be too much happiness to be true! 
but it’s not the place altogether—if we were going to live in 
Madagascar it seems to me it would be just the same.” 

Woman-like, I pricked up my ears at the prospect of a 
romance. 

“Who are the ‘we,’” I said, smiling benignly, “the old story, 
I presume?” 

“Oh, zo! much better than that! at least,’ after a swift 
glance at my left hand, “I think so; the ‘he’ in this case is my 
dear only brother—we have scarcely seen one another for two 
years—and now he is returning from abroad, and we are to live 
together. A lady whom Basil knows has taken lodgings for us 
for the present, and to-morrow we shall begin looking for a 
house.” 

Then, gradually, not in the form of a narrative, but at intervals, 
partly elicited by much interested enquiry on my part, and 
interspersed with many digressions on hers, she told me her 
story. 

Her father, credited by the world with wealth, stability, and 
honour, most generous of masters, most faithful of customers, 
whose children had never known an ungratified want, died 
suddenly, and with him collapsed the reputed riches—some 
twenty pounds annually to each of his children being all that was 
saved from the wreck, after paying every debt, and meeting all 
liabilities. He must have been treading on a volcano for some 
time previously, for the greater part of his capital had been 
swallowed up in rash and unsuccessful speculation, and what 
remained was exhausted in the struggle to keep up appearances, 
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The only consolation—and that, to his daughter, appeared to be 
an ineffable one—was that there was no bankruptcy, and that no 
one suffered except themselves. Poor child! how tenderly she 
dealt with the memory of the man whose culpable extravagance 
and want of forethought for the two young lives, which were 
just budding when his was turning sere, were only inferred by 
me, but never suggested by her. “ Poor papa!” she said, “I 
often thank God that he did not live through it all!” She 
evidently did not realise that he had been fully awake to the 
situation. 

They had lived very much to themselves in their beautiful 
country home, and seemed to have been strangely without kith 
or kin. Notwithstanding the unusual refinement of my com- 
panion, I gathered that her father had risen in the world, and 
had married, late in life, a portionless orphan of good family, 
which accounts, I imagine, for the absence of settlements. The 
son had just finished his career at Oxford, where he had greatly 
distinguished himself, and, still more important circumstance, as 
things turned out, had made valuable friends—amongst others the 
son of a man of rank and influence. This friend had an invalid 
younger brother, obliged to live most of the year abroad, and with 
him Basil Phayre accepted an engagement as tutor for an in- 
definite period. His sister Constance was draughted off, as the 
only practicable arrangement for her, to the care of an aunt of her 
mother who had long since died. This aunt lived in the wildest 
part of Pembrokeshire, and was herself as hard and barren of 
every tender impulse as the stony wold in which her abode was 
situated. Here, in almost absolute solitude, the necessaries of 
decent existence doled out with niggard hand—hemmed in by a 
creed which was almost devil-worship, so far from the image of 
the All-merciful was the frowning fetish which this unhappy 
woman had set up for herself—the most harmless recreations, 
not only denied, but banned as sinful—the poor girl’s life 
dragged on for two years. During this time she had seen 
her brother once, and then for a few hours only. In the course 
of a short visit to England, he had managed to travel down to 
Wales to see his sister, “ bringing with him,” as she said, “a flood 
of warmth and sunshine, but leaving my surroundings colder and 
darker than ever.” He was at this time, much occupied in trying 
‘to secure some future appointment, to which he only vaguely 
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alluded, for fear of its falling through. This hope, however, 
enabled his sister to bear her fate unrepiningly, and had borne 
fruit sooner than she had dared to anticipate, forwarded as it 
was by that powerful interest without which the highest merit is 
often destined to languish unrecognised and unrewarded. 

“TI daresay,” she said, “ people would wonder why I did not 
‘do something ’—go out as a governess, for example, which is 
what poor young ladies generally fall back upon. But what 
could I do better than other girls educated in the ordinary way ? 
Losing your money does not make you cleverer or more 
learned, does it? and I should not have known how to impart 
what I did know. I have heard Basil say that no one should 
attempt to teach a language without knowing its roots, or music, 
without being thoroughly acquainted with its theory—that to 
help another up the ladder of learninz, you ought to have scaled 
it first. He had a right to speak so, indeed, being at the top 
himself. But I was always so different, very fond of reading 
but not what are usually called instructive books, though I would 
have given a great deal for one of the very driest of them at 
Grug-caled. I used to wonder at my poor father wading 
through every word of the Debates, which seemed sometimes to 
be on very dull subjects—but lately I certainly should have 
liked to know if there were a change of Ministry! I 
presume,” she continued, laughing, “that Queea Victoria is still 
on the throne? Had there been a revolution, I should have 
heard nothing of it! The only publication my aunt took in 
was ‘The Warning Finger’ which did not deal with secular 
subjects. Judith, the grim old Scotch servant, called newspapers 
‘ Devil’s guide-books’ !” 

It did not strike me as odd that she should pour these con- 
fidences into a stranger’s ears. I recognised the natural effer- 
vescence of a young heart and brain long closely restrained—the 
yearning for that human sympathy in her past trials and future 
hopes which had been long withheld. I was amused by the nazveté 
and delighted with the unconsciously graphic manner in which 
she sketched the incidents of her life. . There was one thing, she 
said, which she had reason to be thankful for in her period of 
probation—she had learnt to serve instead of being served, 
and, in matters of domestic economy, how to make sixpence 
go as far as a shilling. This dear brother of hers had insisted on 
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transferring his own small income to her when he went abroad, 
but she had not touched it Her own she handed over to her 
aunt, for, as she added, she had more clothes than she would 
want ¢herve in twenty years, and had no opportunity of buying 
anything even had she wished to do so. The rest she had put 
by-—it was to be Basil’s little nest-egg,and would go towards 
furnishing. “His inspectorship,” she said, “ is four hundred a 
year, so we shall be quite rich.” 

“Ys your brother like you?” I enquired. 

“Like me? Oh,no! He is so handsome, so tall and manly ; 
I will show you,” she said, unfastening a locket which hung from 
her neck. “ Dear old Basil, there he is!” 

As the eyes of the portrait met mine, a curious feeling—I 
suppose I ought to say fancy—possessed me. The whole face 
changed ; a wistful, searching expression, so like his sister’s, only 
far more sad and solemn, came over it, which seemed to say, 
“You know me, you have heard of me; I have lately been 
present in your thoughts.” And yet I could not recall ever 
having seen that face before. I looked again; it had subsided 
into its photographic calm. What could there have been in 
such a countenance to produce that irrepressible shudder which 
had come over me on first seeing it? Bright, open and cheerful, 
as well as thoughtful and intelligent ; a strong face, I should 
say, morally and mentally, as of one who would grapple with 
Fate and take heed not to hurt a fly in the struggle. so gentle 
was it withal. Setting aside the manly build, and the apparent 
difference in colouring, he was like his sister—not so handsome, I 
should say, in the ordinary acceptation of the term, as she was 
pretty. 

She had been watching me narrowly and rather anxiously. 

“Do you not like it?” she asked at last, in a hesitating tone. 

“So far as a photograph can,” I replied, “it endorses all you 
have told me; you are happy in having such a brother.” 

“Happy!” she exclaimed. “Aye, happy and thankful; I 
seem to have nothing left to pray for now, except to be made 
worthy of such happiness.” She took the locket and pressed it 
lovingly to her lips before closing it. “To-morrow,” she said, 
‘yes, to-morrow we shall be together. He is on his way from 
Algiers, and to-night the Fzve Fly is expected in port!” 

* * * * * * * 
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For two or three minutes, which seemed like hours, I sat 
silent and motionless. A feeling of deadly chillness crept over 
me, and yet I remember hoping that she could not hear the 
painful throbbing of my heart audible to myself, even there. 
Too well I now recalled what I had lately read of that Basil 
Phayre, who only two days before had perished in the burning 
ship, a martyr to his own resolve not to leave it till every 
creature in it less strong or more helpless than himself had found 
a place in the boats. His own effort to escape was made too 
late. Oh! terrible but glorious end—never more to be seen by 
human eye in life or death ! 

Instinctively I clutched the newspaper, and placed it on the 
rack, feeling as though I would give a year of my life to be 
ignorant of its contents. The train began to slacken speed. 
Silently I collected my wraps, and folded them with trembling 
hands, turning my face away from my companion and striving 
to school my features, that their movements might not betray my 
dreadful secret. 


“Is there anyone here to mect you?” I asked, half hoping, 
half fearing that it might be so. 


“Mrs. Carr had an engagement this afternoon,” she replied, 
“but this evening she is coming to see me.” 

She must have thought that my manner had grown strangely 
cold and abrupt. Oh! if she had known how my heart was 
aching, how the tears that mast not fall were scorching my very 
brain—all for her sake. I, too, had known sorrows which 
seemed hard enough to bear, but what was the worst of them to 
hers? After each bereavement how much had still been left ! 

She was too much occupied to notice my agitation, having so 
many things to collect, some, perhaps, Lares and Penates designed, 
Heaven help her! to adorn and brighten home once more. 

We walked together towards that end of the platform where 
an excited knot of persons were peering over the wooden barrier 
in search of their property. As we passed the bookstall, I 
touched her on the arm, and pointed in the opposite direction. 
“Look at that odd-looking woman,” I said, with a forced laugh. 
There was nothing remarkable about the person in question, I 
only wanted to distract my companion’s attention from that 
horrible placard. “The Loss of the Fire Fly” was staring me in 
the face, just as it had been written on my brain for the last 
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twenty minutes. Coward that I was! Sometimes I wonder 
whether I was actuated most by pity for her, or consideration 
for myself. Ought I to have told her that her prospects were 
crushed, her joy quenched, her life henceforth barren of both? 
Why should she not be happy, at least for one brief hour longer ? 
Thus I argued with myself as an excuse for leaving undone 
what I had not the courage to do. I went with her to the cab- 
stand, anxious to help and serve her whilst I could. Tenderly 
and caressingly I drew her shawl around her, lingeringly arranged 
her rug about her knees, as though I would hold her back a 
little longer from inexorable Fate. Then, with shaking hand, 
I wrote my temporary address upon a card. 

“Should you ever need a friend,” I said falteringly, and in a 
voice which did not sound like my own—“I mean, should you 
require help—anything that I could do for you—one cannot tell 
—amidst the changes and chances of the world—I might be of 
some use to you.” 

“ How kind you are to me!” she replied cordially. “I should, 
indeed, be sorry to think that we were not to meet again. Let 
me write to you when we are settled, and you will come and see 
us then, will you not, and make acquaintance with Basil ? Then 
you shall judge if I have said too much in his praise.” 

Basil! Ah! never, never, my poor child, till the sea gives up 
its dead! 

My lips moved, but I could not speak. She looked at me 
with a slight perplexity shadowing her countenance ; it was soon 
gone; no cloud rested on that radiant face, as I saw it last, 
looking back at me through the carriage window. 

I never saw or heard of her again. . Grief rarely kills, but 
when I think of those eyes, I sometimes feel—I almost hope, 
that she may have laid down the heavy burden of life, and 
followed all that was dear to her. 


ALICE PROTHERO. 






THE MISER’S SECRET. 


The Miser’s Secret. 


A WILD and dreary day was closing in with a terrible storm. 
The rain in sheets was driven along by the howling wind at a 
furious rate, whilst the waves in maddened fury, dashed higher 
and higher over the sharp rocks and steep cliffs at Penrhynddu. 

The whole force of the gale was felt by the old, half-ruined 
castle, standing out boldly on the top of the cliffs. 

Long bunches of ivy had been torn from the walls they had 
clung to so long; and from the more ruinous parts harsh shrieks 
and cries, from disturbed bats and owls, added to the dismal 
effect. 

The old Welsh castle, now falling rapidly into decay, was built 
on the foundation of its namesake, destroyed by order of the 
king in 1100, and rebuilt in 1300. 

For the next few centuries it frequently changed owners ; then 
came a long, unbroken calm, and, except that no grandson ever 
inherited in his father’s shoes, it had now been in the possession 
of the Mervin family for over 300 years. 

The great-uncle of the present master was a recluse, and some- 
how the idea got about that he was also a miser; at his death, 
this notion had to be given up, for, though long and anxious 
search was made, with the assistance of some aged plans, shew- 
ing all kinds of hidden nooks and crannies, old dungeons, and 
narrow passages, not a single coin or article of value could be 
found anywhere. 

The need of the family for money being very great, the search 
was most thorough. 

Alone the old man lived, and alone he died, save for one old 
servant, who on the very day of his master’s funeral, having 
closed and barred the great hall door after the last departing 
guest, slipped on the old stone pavement, and fell with great 
force to the ground, hitting his head so badly that he became 
unconscious. 

In this state, apparently dying, the new owner found him on 
the next night, when, puzzled at no one answering his repeated 
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rings and blows, he hailed a village lad below, who, squeezing 
himself in by a tiny, unbarred window, unfastened with many 
fumblings the heavy door. 

The old man never spoke again, but his eyes to the last 
seemed to the lookers-on to turn in a most wistful way to the 
pictured face of his master, hanging just over the staircase. 

An hour before he died, raising himself with great difficulty, he 
pointed with his shaking hand in the same direction, then sank 
back unconscious, and so passed away. 

This story of course was often repeated, and gained in the 
telling many alterations. 

The villagers grew to have such a horror of the haunted 
castle, as they called it, that even at the present time they would 
go miles out of their way on dark nights for fear they should see 
any of the wandering lights their fathers had so often described 
to them ; or hear the cries and moans that poor old Michael’s 
ghost was supposed to utter on stormy nights. 

To explain to them that bats and owls caused these latter, or 
that the moon plays strange pranks with light and shade, was 
labour lost. 

The present owner, who succeeded the Mervin that found the 
poor old dying man, was much loved and respected by the poor 
folk all about, except on one point only ; he had married a Roman 
Catholic, a widow with one young son, and against this lady and 
her child, bitter and wicked prejudices strengthened every day. 
Possessed of considerable means, her money was generously 
spent amongst them, but nothing altered their cruel hate and 
determined spite. 

Three children were born in the castle, a boy, and two girls; 
healthy, happy little souls, with merry voices and rosy cheeks, 
devoted to the elder brother, whose watchful care and pride in 
them was a picture to see. 

Then an act of pure malice on the villagers’ part, placed the 
elder lad’s life in danger; and for fear of further evil, the gentle 
mother sent her boy away, first on a long visit to his father’s 
people, and then to train for the sailor's life he had set his heart 
on. From that time she pined and drooped, and after a lingering 
illness passed away, whilst her three babes were all under seven. 
Her last prayer to her husband was, that he would protect her 
son if ever he came into wild Wales again. 
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“My own boy is not more dear to me,” he answered. 
“Madeline, my wife, trust me, we will guard him well, so help us 
God !” 

# * x x x Py * 

Up in my turret room I heard and felt the full force of the 
storm, and fancied that the solid walls shook and shivered in the 
wind’s embrace. 

A cheerful fire lit up the cosy corners, and I thought as I lay 
on my comfortable couch, that I was well out of the wind and 
rain. 

The rooms, that I had taken possession of years ago, were 
those that had been occupied by my old ancestor the miser, and 
whom in face I was said to take after. 

This old man had certainly left his mark behind him, and his 
chief hobby seemed to have been carving. 

Everything was carved that could be, and very proud were all 
of us, his descendants, of his labours. 

On entering the hall by the old iron-clamped door, no one 
could fail to be struck by the beauty of the low, richly-carved 
staircase, that curved upwards on the left, and, though surrounded 
by beautiful panelling that reached to the high pointed roof, this 
staircase had always been my favourite. 

Supported by slender twisted columns, a broad rail with 
wreaths of foliage twined round in cunning art, guarded the low, 
easy steps, whilst various creatures, perched here and there, kept 
ceaseless watch and ward. 

A hooded falcon, the crest of our family, stood on the rail at 
the foot of the stairs ; the bird’s life-like claws, and ruffled feathers 
giving evidence of the miser’s talent. 

Next to him my great-great-uncle’s favourite hound, “ Gelert,” 
reclined ; the same faithful creature on whose shaggy head my 
ancestor’s hand rested in the portrait hanging almost above. 

In the dog’s eyes in the picture there was a steadfast faithful- 
ness portrayed, that had been well caught in the deep-set carven 
eyes on the stairs. 

Above the dog, a grinning monkey held a nut aloft ; and mice 
and a large serpent completed the train. I have been told that 
on this staircase the old man spent years of labour. 

Most of the other carving he had bought, and dove-tailed 
together, but no hand but his had the credit of the staircase. 


25 
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That the dog had gained a firm hold on his master’s heart 
was evident; another likeness of him hung over my fireplace, 
again with the deep-sct, sunken eyes, and wistful look. Across 
one corner of this painting a small plan of the castle cellars and 
dungeons was carefully drawn. 

My brother left his home suddenly, the reason not being 
mentioned to us children; but some years ago my father 
told me what had decided my mother and himself to send the 
lad away. 

The people all about were a rough lot, working, many of them, 
in the slate quarries owned by my father, and others picking up 
a precarious living as fishermen. 

In hard times, want and hunger were frequent guests. 

Against my mother and brother, “The Papists,’ at such 
seasons, the feeling was very bitter ; and at last the worst spirits 
in the place made a kind of league that, by fair means or foul, 
the place should be rid of these heretics. 

My mother never could master the Welsh language, though 
she tried hard, and as the poor folk could not understand a word 
of English, their intercourse was very restricted, and I shall 
always believe this want of mutual knowledge lay at the root of 
the mischief. 

At last one Winter’s day brought a crisis. 

My brother spent hours on his pony, riding alone wherever he 
liked, and one day, returning from a long round, he was crossing 
a narrow wooden bridge, leading his tired pony, when, with a 
sudden crack, the centre gave way, and, in a minute, he found 
himself clinging hard to the slender hand-rail, with his pony 
struggling on the rocks in the water just below. 

Tired and spent, the poor creature was quickly drawn into a 
foaming rapid, and swept, bruised and bleeding, far down the 
river. 

Harold sickened at the sight, but still clutched hard his rail, 
and managed so to swing himself along, that at last he had 
cleared the broken space, and stood, white and shaken, on the 
bank in safety. 

My father went next day at daybreak to examine the bridge, 
and found, what he had feared he should, that the supports and 
beams had been so carefully sawn and loosened, that the 
slightest weight must bring it down. 
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It was easy to suspect many, but to bring the deed home was 
simply impossible, 

The pony was found next day, mangled and dead, and my 
mother’s face grew ashen white, as she thought that this was 
meant to be her boy’s fate. 

My father issued a very stern command that, riding or 
driving, we were never to cross these little bridges again, but 
always to go round by the road. 

Considering what wild little mites we were, perhaps he was 
right. 

He also gave orders that the broken bridge should be 
repaired. 

My brother left us, and though we missed him dreadfully at 
first, we soon got used to his absence. 

Not so my mother; she faded slowly but steadily away, and 
at last there came a day when my father led us gently into her 
darkened room, and bade us kiss her peaceful tace, and 
remember her dying charge to meet her one day in the rest 
above. 

My father was a most reserved man, and it was a rare 
occasion, indeed, that brought his religious opinions to light ; bu‘ 
though of a different faith to his wife, their mutual belief in a 
Heavenly Father never faltered. 

The years rolled on, and, except for our rapid growth, there 
was little to mark time’s progress. 

My father spent weeks of anxious thought after my brother’s 
hurried departure, as to whether or no he should permit me to 
mingle with the villagers, or send me right away to school. At 
last he decided on having a tutor for me and the sisters, and left 
me free after lesson-hours to go where I would. 

Oddly enough, though my brother had been hardly tolerated 
in the place, I could do any mortal thing I pleased with the 
poor, rough folk, and spoke and read Welsh as easily as 
English. 

They took me out fishing, taught me how to manage a boat, 
to swim, and scale the cliffs like a goat, and watched over me 
with the greatest care. 

Also I knew all the workings of the slate quarries. 

One evening, late, I was riding fast home, a storm having 
rapidly come up, when I found I had taken a-wrong turn, and 

as” 
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was almost on the fragile bridge that had given way beneath my 
brother long ago. 

Once over that, a few minutes would take me home, only that 
old promise to my father stood in my way. A_ promise 
enforced afresh by him on giving me my first shaggy pony. 

I knew I must turn round and make for the long, dull road 
passing near the cliffs, and yet I waited whilst the wind sent 
dismal warnings down the valley, and the leaves in the trees 
sighed and groaned as they muttered to each other there would 
be no rest for them that night. 

At last I turned my horse round, and, through the gathering 
gloom rode on. 

I remember passing Tom, a village lad, a great crony of mine, 
just my own age, and then, either startled by a bat flying under 
his nose or the increasing storm, off went my young horse in a 
mad gallop, with ears laid back and snorting breath. 

Soon we reached the track passing over the cliffs, and rushed 
straight for the edge. 

In fancy still, I can feel the sting of the air on my face, as we 
raced along ; then we were at the edge, and an awful temptation 
seized me to throw myself off! 

Jack made a frantic effort to swerve round, and I tried to aid 
him with all my might. The edge was crumbly and soft, no 
foothold for the frightened, quivering creature, and in a second 
over we went to the beach below. A loud shout rang in my 
ears as we slipped over the edge, and then I remembered no 
more for many days. 

My friend Tom came tumbling down the cliff, which just 
there was only twenty feet high, and, finding me unconscious 
and the horse with a broken leg, did the best he could for 
me. 

I had fallen from the saddle in our wild leap, quite clear of 
the horse, so Tom covered me carefully with his coat, and ran off 
for help to the fishers in the cove. 

All this I learnt long afterwards. 

Six words were enough, and all the place was astir. 

Lights soon flashed around me, I was laid on a mattrass, 
covered with blankets ; vain attempts were made to get a little 
whisky down my throat, and then with even, slow steps, they 
carried me home. 
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The bearers changed repeatedly ; men with lanterns walked 
on either side, and called out warnings of stones and rocks. 

Tom started for the castle, after leaving me in the fishers’ 
care, and my father came down the dark road to meet us. 

He told me afterwards that the tears were wet on many a 
rough face, and horny hands shook his as he bent over my poor, 
drawn face. 

What touched him most was to hear men who had never 
given him anything but a surly word, call him “ Master,” and bid 
him not lose heart. 

Then would come a cough, and a choke, and the back ofja 
rough hand would be dashed over the eyes. 

On entering the Castle, my father desired my careful bearers 
to carry me up to his own large, comfortable room ; then, seeing 
they could give no further aid, with a muttered “ God bless 
him,” the men went quietly down and away; two of their 
number remaining outside all night, in case they might beJof 
any assistance, 

Tom had gone off at once, on our fastest horse, for the nearest 
doctor, but, in such an out-of-the-way place, all knew it must be 
hours before he could return. 

My father and our old nurse undressed and felt me all over, 
and could find no broken bones anywhere. 

They did not like the absolute motionlessness of my lower 
limbs, as I lay stiff and rigid on the bed, moaning pitifully. 

If only | had moved, even uneasily, they would have felt cheered. 

Getting alarmed at the increasing coldness of my legs, they 
spent the rest of the night rubbing me with hot flannels, and so 
in the early dawn the doctor found them. 

After one quick glance all over me, he breathed softly, 
“ Paralysed, poor fellow.” I was then sixteen, now I am eight- 
and-twenty. 

When I slowly came back to my senses, and my father 
gently, and very sadly, explained to me that in falling I had 
come with great force on my back, injuring the spinal cord so 
greatly that paralysis had immediately set in, and never again 
should I stand or walk, I buried my face in the pillow, and 
prayed that I might not live. 

I could not bear my life, I muttered, week after week ; God was 
very cruel to have treated me so. 
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‘ All my dreams of noble deeds and acts of bravery lay buried 
in the sandy shore below the cliffs. 

I made my father’s and my sisters’ lives a burden to them ; 
and as for old nurse, and the lad, Tom, who had begged to be 
allowed to wait on me, I treated them worse than slaves. With 
such bitter repinings and incessant irritability I made but little 
progress towards partial recovery ; and how long matters would 
have gone on so I do not know, if, six months after my accident, 
my father had not sat down by me, and talked as I never knew 
he could. 

He put before me the harm I was doing myself and others, 
by such rebellion against God’s will; shewed me that I was 
making our once happy home miserable, and cheered me with 
his strong conviction that there was yet good work for me to do 
in the world, or my life would not have been spared. 

Then, putting into my hand a very worn copy of the “ Changed 
Cross,” he left the room, praying me to shew that my bravery 
was not only skin-deep. 

It was ahard and bitter battle, but, at last, thank God, there 
came a day when I could truly say “ God knows best.” 

For some few years I got on wonderfully ; was carried down- 
stairs regularly, and often wheeled out of doors. 

Two years ago I had rheumatic fever so badly that it was a 
wonder I recovered ; the doctor warned me never to over-tire, or 
over-exert myself in any way, as there was mischief at my heart. 

The turret rooms were given over to me, and, with my father 
and sisters always ready to wait on me, hand and foot, life no 
longer seemed the dreary burden I had dreaded so. 

Finding my daily moves shook me a good deal, I remained, 
by advice, in my own three rooms, where, however, I had no 
time to be dull. My father was good enough to call me his 
right hand. All the accounts and business of the estate passed 
through my hands, thus enabling him to dispense with a bailiff. 
Writing became my chief amusement. 

Times did not improve ; strikes became the order of the day ; 
bad seasons ruined the harvests; a spirit of discontent seemed 
everywhere, and on this stormy night in question, I knew my 
father was more bothered and worried about money than he 
cared to own. 

The old savage spirit was awake again amongst the village 
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folk, and rumours daily gained ground that the storm would 
soon burst, but what form it would take no one knew. 

o- ghee 4% Elsie, my sister, wants me to leave off 
writing now, as she says I look so tired, but I shall not rest long, 
for there is something I want to get written clearly down in 
case Of meed, -. . «=. ool wiv fom .wensp ot 
courting sleep in vain, ry all - nerves seem on edge, so I 
must try and quiet them by my old panacea, writing. Half-an- 
hour after I had laid down my pen to please Elsie, in the midst 
of the uproar of the storm the boom of a signal-gun startled us 
all, assembled as we usually were in the evenings in my snug 
room. 

My father went off at once with Tom, lanterns, brandy, a long 
coil of rope, and a blanket ; and my sisters took up their position 
at the turret windows, and strained their eyes into the gloom 
without. 

At such times as these, it was very bitter to me to feel power- 
less to aid in active ways, but this night I felt so worn and 
weary, that the longing to be up and doing seemed dead. 

Our coast was a cruel one from rocks that ran far out to sea, 
and when any vessel by stress of weather was driven on to them, 
her doom was sealed. 

Two hours passed slowly away, and the second had just ended 
when, dripping from head to foot, with a white, set face, my 
father entered ; and we checked the eager questions on our lips, 
as we saw how white and weary he looked. 

After drinking a little of the cordial my sisters had ready, he 
told us briefly what had chanced. 

A vessel, apparently a foreigner, was on the rocks when he 
went down, and the crew could be made out clinging to the 
rigging. 

The force of the waves was awful, and he soon saw she was 
breaking up fast. It was madness to try to reach her, but for all 
that he did his best to get a crew together, bribing the fisher- 
folk, at last, with more money than he could afford. Not aman 
responded, and my father did not blame them for this, he said, 
for the attempt, humanly speaking, must have failed. 

It grieved him greatly to see the lowering faces, and hear the 
harsh tones that met him on every side. 

The vessel broke up in a minute, so to say, and the next 
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crested wave rose high over the rocks around. There seemed 
be be faint cries in the air, but this might have been fancy. 
Soon pieces of wreckage came drifting in, and then some bodies, 
bruised and bleeding from the blows given them by the cruel 
rocks as they drifted shorewards. 

Only one young man had life in him, and after a little brandy 
had been forced down his throat, he began to revive, and father 
and Tom carried him as speedily as might be to the castle. 

The men still held aloof, and my father did not like the looks 
they cast at the poor stranger, so decided to lose no time in 
returning home. 

The stranger was now under old Nurse’s care, and with Tom’s 
assistance he would want for nothing. 

Father then rose, and asked us all to go to bed, but when the 
girls had left the room, he came back a minute, and touched my 
hair softly. 

“My lad, I have a strange dread on me to-night, and wish I 
had not to leave you at day-break for that Manchester trial.” 

“Father, of course you must go,” I answered, “why, you are 
subpcenaed. Trust me to do my best.” 

“Trust you,my boy! Ay, better than myself, and if need 
arise, remember your dog’s secret !” 

“I sometimes think, father, we have not got to the bottom of 
that yet.” . 

“Do you think so? Well, we'll see when I return; and now, 
my brave lad, take care of yourself, and God bless you !” 

Long after he had left me, I lay and fought with the feeling of 
depression that had been on me all day; then Tom came in to 


help me undress, and told me our strange guest was sound 
asleep. 


He had been so exhausted, and faint, that they thought they 
should never get him round, but at last, when nice and warm, 
he fell into the sound slumber he was now in. 

Tom also said he did not like the quarrymen’s looks at all, he 
knew they were on short commons, and he heard there was a lot 
of sickness amongst them. 

He left me, and I lay and counted the strokes of the clock, 
hearing the hoofs of my father’s horse as he crossed the court- 
yard soon after four, and knowing he had gone on his journey 
with an anxious heart. 
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Old Nurse brought me my early tea, and I soon saw she had 
something special to say. She looked at me keenly, and then 
said very quietly : 

“Master Frank, the stranger guest is your brother Harold!” 

I exclaimed in surprise, and she proceeded to say that she had 
had no idea of this at first, though puzzled at his resemblance to 
someone. Considering the years that had elapsed since we saw 
him, and that he had grown a beard and moustache, I think she 
may be forgiven. 

Stealing in to look at him during the night, she saw on his 
arm thrown back above his head, a tattooed cross, and immedi- 
ately identified him as her first nursling. She said my mother 
had been very vexed with her for getting a sailor to tattoo the 
baby arm, but she had had it done to keep evil from the lad. 

Just before the bottom end was finished, the baby burst into 
such a passionate fit of tears, it had to be left undone, thus 
leaving a jagged end to the cross. 

The old woman said she could not imagine why she had not 
seen the mark whilst undressing him the night before, but being 
in a great hurry to get warm things on him, the cross never 
caught her eye. 

My next visitor was my long absent brother ; ill indeed he looked. 

He was coming home on sick-leave, when the vessel ran on 
the rocks, and, feeble and weary as he felt, it seemed hopeless to 
think of reaching the shore alive. 

A sailor he had been kind to flung a life-belt round him a 
minute before the vessel sank, and he remembered nothing more 
until he found himself in bed. 

Seeing old Nurse did not recognise him, he felt too drowsy 
and*stupid to announce himself, and drifted off again into sound 
slumber. 

I asked him why he had not written to say he was coming 
home ; but he said it was such a sudden thing he had no time to 
do so. 

He knew how nervous my father would get at his coming to 
the castle at all, and yet he had such a great longing to see us all 
again, he felt he would willingly run some risk ; besides, sureiy 
that old prejudice must have died out years ago? How I wished 
I could honestly say it had! Tom nowcame in, and it was easy 
to see he also had tidings to tell. 
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He said he had word by a sure hand, that, stirred up by 
mischief-making agitators, who had now been busy amongst 
them for some time, all the quarry-men and fishers had arranged 
a plan to seize the foreigner, marked with a cross! What sharp 
eyes ! 

They meant to take us by surprise, and intended no harm to 
us 27f we let him go quietly. 

Tom said the men were half mad, he thought, and quite 
beyond control. Their object in this proceeding did not seem 
clear to any of us ; those who had urged them on may have had 
some fixed motive in their minds, or else some personal spite 
against us ; and so, under plausible arguments, and false smooth 
words, persuaded the poor ignorant people they were doing a 
righteous act to take the law into their own hands in this 
riotous manner. 

“T will go at once,” said Harold, rising feebly from his chair. 
“Frank, my boy, I am glad to have seen you again. Give the 
sisters my love; I had etter not wait to see them. God forbid 
I should bring any bother or trouble upon you, for you don’t 
look fit to stand worry.” 

I thought a minute earnestly. My father had taken his own 
horse, and the only other one we possessed had gone lame a 
week ago. How could we send that weak, worn-out man out 
into the chill, bleak, December day, out of their way ? 

“Then I said quietly, “it is all right, Harold, we can hide you 
safely ; let me just dress, and I’ll show you how.” 

Soon I was ready, and asked Nurse and Tom to carry me in 
my long chair down to the old hall, and Elsie hurried off to see 
there was a good fire, and plenty of wraps on my long-unused 
oak settle. 

All tried to persuade me not to déscend, but just to tell them 
what to do, but I felt it was clearly right for me, in my father’s 
absence, to do my best for Harold; and I could hardly have 
brooked staying up in my turret rooms whilst he was in danger. 
So, carefully and slowly they carried me down. Stopping them 
when we reached the carved dog on the staircase rail, I raised 
myself with difficulty, and pressed my little finger hard into 
Gelert’s right eye. 

Then I grew cold and shivered, for suppose my plan was a 
failure after all ! 
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What more likely than that dust, and rust combined, had 
done their noiseless work ! 

Again I pressed, leaning harder, and a click rewarded me. 

A carved panel forming a piece of the side of the stair- 
case opened slowly inwards, and disclosed a tiny flight of 
steps. 

Thankful that the spring was still all right, I leant back in my 
chair, and asked to be carried down to the settle, and that food 
blankets, and a small lamp should be collected. 

I told them the steps led into a narrow passage running 
between the dungeons shewn on the plans, and ended as far as I 
knew in a small, well-ventilated room, hollowed out, I believed, 
in one of the buttresses. 

The ivy outside was so thick that the loop-holes in the wall 
were quite invisible from outside. I had tried in vain to find 
one, and could not. 

Madeline and Elsie got quite excited about our wonderful 
chamber, and I felt glad anything should divert their thoughts 
from our present anxiety. 

Harold proposed they should accompany him below on a visit 
of inspection, and they all tripped cheerfully down the narrow 
staircase. They came back, still excited, and asked me if I knew 
there was an old oak chest down there, with one or two yellow 
papers in it. 

I told them I had looked round pretty thoroughly when first 
I found out about the spring, only a fortnight before my accident, 
meaning always to pay another visit one day. On telling our 
father of my discovery, he had advised our keeping it to ourselves, 
in case of troublous times arising, when we might be glad to 
hide our valuables away. 

We both felt sure our old great-uncle had left instructions with 
his servant to pass on his secret, and understood why, in dying, 
his dim eyes had so wistfully sought the dog’s face. 

Harold asked me if there was any way of opening the door 
from below, but this I did not know; only I had discovered by 
pressing the dog’s left eye, the panelled door would shut. 

“ Well, if I am to be there for hours, I would just like you to 
shut me down first for half-an-hour, that I mayn’t feel quite so 
queer,” said Harold, “and there is no time like the present.” 

Armed with the lamp, and Elsie’s company, he descended 
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again; and Tom pressed the left eye hard, and so shut the panel, 
when we judged they had reached the hidden room. 

Then we waited half-an-hour, and opened the panelled door for 
them to return. They seemed in no hurry, and at last Madeline 
went down to see what they were up to. 

By this time I knew I was in for one of the dreadful spasms 
of agony any extra exertion always gave me, but I trusted it 
would not overpower me until danger to Harold was past. It 
seemed ages before quick steps up the staircase announced the 
explorers’ return, and when I saw their white, excited faces, I felt 
sure they had discovered something fresh. They were very 
dusty and quite breathless. 

On going down Harold and Elsie had just reached the hidden 
room when a loud click sounded near them—the spring of the 
panel shutting, Harold said, but Elsie declared it came from the 
chest. 

They lifted the lid, to find the bottom had slid up against one 
of the sides, and another set of steps lay below. 

Down this, of course, Harold with his lamp must go, and, 
rather than be left alone, Elsie followed close. 

The steps wound round and round, until Harold had counted 
forty, when they ended in a passage like the one above, leading 
into another well-ventilated room, with a tiny barred door. 

This. was so fast set and stiff, it took Harold some time to 
move the rusty bolts, but at last he pulled it open, to find a 
thick wall of ivy, through which he made out the door opened on 
the wilderness part of the garden, quite hidden from any 
window. 

They shut the door again, and looked about the room. 

A small table, on which stood a brass-bound box, stood in the 
middle, with an old chair alongside, and all round the room were 
various-sized carved chests. 

Opening the box, they saw a bag of gold, and an exact copy 
of the staircase above, drawn on paper, with the springs shewn, 
and also plans of the dungeons, with the hidden rooms blacked 
in. On the wall was a carved panel of the dog, with the same 
deep-set carven eyes. 

“Depend upon it,” said Harold, “ this is the counter spring, and 
opens and shuts the doors from below.” 

They decided not to try them then, or to open any of the 
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chests, but to bring me up all the papers; and shutting the box 
again, hurried up above, only just getting through the chest 
door before another loud click closed the bottom down, and 
opened the panelled door above. 

Here Madeline met them, and they got talking, so no wonder 
it seemed ages to me before they returned. 

“JT must say,” observed Harold, “I feel happier in mind to 
think I can get into the open from the lower room ; suppose the 
springs snapped up here, how pleasant it would be if one could 
not !” 

“It is easy to see, Frank, why you only knew half, because, 
you see, you were up here shutting the panel. My boy! How 
bad you look.” 

“Please Nurse, give me my draught, and don’t mind my not 
talking much.” 

So silence fell around, Nurse and my sisters being used to 
these occasional fits of agony, which, as a rule, did not last long. 

The hours passed quietly on, and, at last, I was able to talk. 
and write again, and we had just settled cosily together to look 
at the old yellow papers,» hen Tom came swiftly in, and said, 


quietly: “ The men will be here in ten minutes, and they look 
like mischief.” 
* * % * * * * 
WRITTEN BY ELSIE. 


Frank then asked Harold to go below, I worked the springs, 
and assisted to pull my brother’s couch across the movable panel, 
then we sat down quietly and waited. 

The tramp of many feet and the hoarse murmur of angry 
voices came rapidly closer,and then a furious peal at the bell. 
Tom had had his orders, and immediately opened wide the great 
entrance door. © 

I turned sick and faint for a minute, when I saw what a crowd 
of evil faces looked menacingly at us. 

Calm, and quiet, Frank lay ; with a most peaceful look, one I 
had often noticed on his face, after his awful pain was over, A 
hoarse, unintelligible murmur from the men, and then his low, 
clear tones, “ My friends, what do you require ?” 

“The Papist! the foreigner! Him with the black mark!” 
Louder and louder grew their tones, and many shook their fists 
savagely. 
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“What do you want with him?” 

“ Never you mind,” was the rough answer, and then one man 
stepped forward, and waved to his comrades for silence. 

“ See, young sir,” he said, “this is the matter in dispute. We 
have sworn to drive all Papists from this place ; we mean vou no 
harm, all we require is for you to tell us where to find the man 
saved from the wreck last night, then we will depart orderly, and 
quietly.” 

“The man you ask for is my long absent brother, known 
beyond doubt by that cross some of you noticed onhis arm. To 
give him up, as you call it, is impossible, I am sure you will all 
agree.” 

Frank could hardly finish for the storm of oaths and ex- 
ecrations that arose in deafening clamour when the men heard 
who the foreigner was. 

Half mad with fury, they uttered any and every threat they 
could think of, and, suddenly losing all command over themselves, 
they rushed up the staircase, along the passages, down to the 
dungeons ; here, there, and everywhere, making the most hideous 
noise. 

We women shook and shivered, and drew close to Frank, 
fearing, dreading every moment they would return and, by some 
evil fortune, find out our secret ! 

“It is all right dears,” Frank faintly said, as he saw how 
frightened we were. “ At the sound of the spring working, with- 
out a call from us, Harold, who is in the lower room, is to go 
through the door into the ivy, where Tom is waiting to guide 
him to another safe place, a hollow tree, which he will have 
reached long before these poor creatures have found out the 
double spring, if they ever find any.” 

We waited what seemed ages, presently all sounds of uproar 
died away, and then Tom came back, and said all had left the 
Castle, and gone back to the quarries, and he should have sure 
word, before they returned. 

Nurse went and got some food ready, and we released Harold 
from his hiding-place. 

The old hall looked very comfortable with the curtains 
drawn, and the warm firelight playing all about, and we did not 
have lamps for some time. 

Frank seemed so drowsy, that, when we had had our meal, we 
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sat in silence for a long, long while; and then, hearing Frank 
sigh, I fetched a light in case he wanted anything. 

Ah! nevermore, my brother. 

At first we thought him still asleep, but there was something 
about him that startled us, and then we saw God’s finger had 
most softly touched him, and he slept. 

We sank on our knees beside that quiet sleeper, with his 
peaceful look ; surely the angels had been very near us. 

For long we had known how frail his life was, but all the 
same it came suddenly at the last. 

There was a quick footstep in the hall, and Tom _ stood 
beside us, the eager words on his lips dying soundlessly away, 
as he saw what had happened. 

It might have been five or even ten minutes later, when 
again that hoarse hum of angry voices approached. Almost as 
in a dream I heard the angry battering at the door, even stones 
flung sharply against it, whilst strong arms tried to shake the 
old bolts and bars. 

I suppose Harold, who was now standing at Frank’s head, 
signed to Tom what to do, for he went quietly forward and 
undid the massive door. 

A savage shout, a great burst of furious men, and the hall 
filled with an angry riotous crowd. 

With a dead stop, so to say, on an instant every sound was 
hushed ; as the fierce, famished eyes of quarrymen and fishers 
fell on the motionless form they loved so well, then another 
silent pause, and the hall was empty, except for us. 

Poor misguided creatures! all bitterness against them died 
away then and for ever, as we saw the look of despair and grief 
that fell on every face as they saw what had happened. The 
forlorn way in which they vanished away, pleaded better for 
them than any speechifying could have done. 

Next day my father returned ; a sad home-coming for him, 
though he did not fail in all his sorrow to give Harold a most 
warm and loving welcome. 

A few days more, and again a large crowd had assembled at 
the Castle door. 

Welsh folk always pay the last respect possible to their 
dead by attending them to their graves, but I think it must 
have been centuries since such a concourse was seen as that 
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which followed Frank to our quiet little mountain church- 
yard. 

A deputation came up to my father on his return home, and 
most humbly prayed they might be allowed to act as bearers. 

“We carried him once before, sir,” urged one man eagerly, “ it 
would make us feel happier like, to do summat for him.” 

“There zs something else you can do,” said my father, firmly, 
“remember, I have another son, whose life must not be made 
miserable by your ignorant prejudices.” 

So they carried him carefully along, and many a sob re- 
sounded as the beautiful service was read. 

It was touching to see how even the poorest in that great 
crowd had put on some mark of mourning. 

Then the home life had to be resumed with a great blank in 
the middle. 

We have had no strikes since, and we heard the agitators of 
that time had had such rough handling from those they had for 
atime misled, it would be long before any more disturbances 
troubled our parts. 

We looked over the age-worn papers one winter's night, and 


found, besides most carefully explained plans of the hidden 
rooms and springs,a short explanation from our old ancestor 
himself. 


He said he had found these old rooms with trap-door com- 
munications bolted down, soon after he came into possession. 

They were then in a very dilapidated condition, and he was 
afraid, from various relics he found, that they had been used for 
cruel and wicked purposes. 

On entering the lower room, he thought he saw a dark crouch- 
ing figure in the corner (where afterwards he had opened, or 
rather made, a small door), but it seemed suddenly to melt, and 
when he reached the spot, only a heap of dust and a few bones 
were to be seen; a rusty chain on the wall still holding one 
poor bone in its grasp. 

On the wall were several words scraped deeply. “God help 
me,” was quite clear, and then another one with only the “ Duw ” 
readable. 

An old chest with some money in it was all the furniture then 
in the lower room. 

With the then rector’s cordial consent and assistance, he and 
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Michael had carefully buried the bones and heap of dust from 
the lower room, one dark night, in the churchyard ; and handed 
over to the clergyman all the money from the dungeon, to be 
spent as he deemed best for the good of the poor. 

Who could say that perhaps now the doom on the family 
might be expiated ? 

He decided to restore and improve these chambers, for their 
use as a safe hiding-place might yet be invaluable. It had 
been a pleasure to him to carry out the alterations as ingeniously 
as he could, the day might come when his labours would be of 
use ; indeed, for many years before he wrote this explanation, 
he had removed there all the family heirlooms, jewels, silver, 
etc. and placed them in chests, also all his money, of which he 
had never had any lack. 

That there should be no mystery about the matter, besides 
drawing two different sets of plans (one of which he placed in 
each of the hidden rooms), he had left with Michael full and 
complete instructions to pass on his secret to his successor on 
his taking possession of the Castle. 

With a parting charge to all who succeeded him to keep the 
rooms in order, the old man signed his name. 

The miser’s secret was at an end! 

E, YOLLAND. 








A WET WALK IN THE FAROES. 


H Wet Walk in the fFaroes, 


I HAD spent two nights at Siov by Kollefiord, some eight or 
ten miles from Thorshavn, the capital of Stromoe, and had had 
quite enough of Siov. For the sake of variety, therefore, I 
proposed to get on to Westmannhavn, which is about as far from 
Siov as Siov is from Thorshavn. 

But I was persuaded to tarry awhile in Siov after all. Word 
had come up the fiord from the sea that “grind” or dolphin 
were in sight, and that the male population of the Kollefiord 
shores had gone off in their boats to see if the rumour was 
founded on fact. I suppose it was, for in the evening one elated 
Faroeman of all the party returned towing a single “grind” at 
his boat’s tail. But he was the only man in luck. The others 
came back fagged and low-spirited, and with a profusion of mild 
oaths upon their disappointed tongues. 

Not that I had been so very uncomfortable in Siov. On the 
contrary, as things go in Faroe, I had been treated with some 
distinction. Visitors are rare in the islands, and all up the fiord, 
when I appeared with my knapsack, almost an hysterical amount 
of interrogatory talk was pressed upon me. I took the liberty 
to disregard the many questions that were levelled at me, or at 
least of replying to them with smiles and head-shakes. My 
Danish was far from first-class, and I knew no Faroese except 
that for “good day” and “bread and butter.” This ignorance, 
however, did not discourage the worthy creatures. They told 
each other I knew that much—that I was an Englishman, and 
continued to stare while I strode on, with the blue waters of the 
fiord at my right hand, mountains behind at the head of the 
fiord, mountains across the fiord, and steeping up from the wide 
grass patches and thatched hovels to the left. 

In this way I had reached the farm to which I bore a letter of 
recommendation. The lord of the farm was sewing a pair of 
untanned cowhide shoes when I approached. I never saw a 
finer fellow. Broad and tall, with an aristocratic profile, clear 
blue eyes and an impressive tawny beard, he might have stepped 
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out of the pages of the old Faroese Sagas, where the ancients 
are depicted as for ever fighting and slaying each other. But 
for all his magnificent physique he gave me the warmest of 
greetings, and during the three days I stayed with him was 
always at my beck and call, and more than anxious to serve me. 
Did I desire to go after the cod out at sea to the south of 
Osteroe, he and his six-oared boat were at my disposal. Or if 
I was in the humour for mountain climbing I had but to say so, 
and he would get his iron-tipped staff and put on his best clothes 
to accompany me as guide. 

A rare fellow indeed, but alas! with never a word of English 
on his tongue. 

His wife, too, was a wonder of hospitality. She had lived for 
years in Copenhagen—the Faroeman’s paradise of perfection— 
and could cook to the admiration of all Stromoe. Her custards 
are still memorable to me.. She had not much material for 
state dinners, as she confessed with a sigh, but she made milk, 
and eggs, and cream, and butter, and flour do duty in an as- 
tonishing number of different forms. Her coffee, too, was worthy 
of the best traditions on the continent. 

But it is for her feather-bed that I remember her with the 
most sensational regard. I was bedded in a little room no bigger 
than a small china-closet, and both she and her husband gave 
me to understand that I should be very warm in the night. In 
truth, it was so. “Warm,” however, is too mild a word to signify 
my condition. Thanks to the heavy blue feather-bed which was 
bestowed upon me as a blanket, I perspired till daybreak, and 
rose in the morning, wan, and haggard, and unrefreshed. My 
friends’ commiseration was immense when they understood that 
I had not rested. I thought they also understood the reason of 
it. But when the next night I retired to the odious closet, con- 
fident that some new scheme had been instituted, I found that a 
yet heavier bed had been given me in place of the other. They 
were all asleep by that time. I did not therefore rouse the 
household, but was content to endure a night even worse than 
its predecessor. 

However, this nocturnal discomfort was speedily forgotten in 
the morning. Happily, while I was at Siov, the weather was, 
for Faroe, unfeignedly civil. It hardly rained two hours in the 
three days. The white clouds massed innocently half-way up 
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the side of Skellingfield, at the head of the fiord, and elsewhere 
the sky was blue as a sapphire. 

Much as I yearned to ascend Skellingfield (the highest 
mountain in Stromoe, about 2,500 feet above the Atlantic), events 
hindered me. It is not an easy peak at all. On the seaward 
side it is perpendicular, or nearly so, and on the fiord side it is 
little better. Its great bulk lifts itself from the fiord in steps, 
like the piling of dice irregularly one upon the other. Even 
Faroe folk regard Skelling as a pretty bad mountain. Certainly, 
if there is rough weather anywhere in the isles, it is in the valleys 
immediately contiguous to it. Though in passable condition the 
first of my three days; on the other days it kept its head swathed 
in clouds, and on the third day the clouds assumed so ebon a 
hue that even my optimistic moods could not but admit that 
there might be a change for the worse on the morrow meteoro- 
logically. 

I rose on the fourth day at five o’clock,and enjoyed my coffee 
and eggs and rolls in the presence of my good hosts. After- 
wards I had a fiendish struggle to induce the bonder to assess 
the money value of his and his wife’s services to me. He 
declared in a pet that he would dono such thing. It was a 
privilege he much appreciated—my visit and his jaunts with 
me. I had done him honour. If I had gone to Soren Evenson 
up the valley,or to Hansen at Kjelnzs, a mile farther, he would 
have felt frightfully affronted. As it was, he was thoroughly 
happy, and so was his wife. All they regretted was that they 
had not had more notice of my coming. They would then have 
got in stores and treated me better. 

At length, however, I overcame their hospitable diffidence, by 
telling them that I should never have the courage to visit them 
again if they did not let me pay them thistime. By this means 
they were persuaded to take about six shillings, which they pro- 
tested volubly was much more than the intrinsic worth of my 
victualling And then we parted with earnest hand-shakings, 
and a volley of cries of “Lev vel! Far vel!” pursued me up 
the fiord. 

I had with me a farm hand who had been a sailor, and could 
talk sailor’s English. He was to see me safe to Leinum for a 
couple of shillings. He said he much preferred to be guide to 
an Englishman than to trouble about his hay, which was ready 
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to ingather. While we plodded along, with the fiord water at 
our side, as usual teeming with variegated jelly-fish, he told me 
tales of his home life, which ought to have affected me consider- 
ably. It was for the sake of his aged mother that he had given 
up the sea. He loved the ocean wave and the stir of visiting 
foreign parts, and he detested the placidity and torpor of life in 
a Faroe glen. But duty had summoned him, and he obeyed. 
And in the course of his obedience to duty he had fallen in love 
with a Faroe maid with yellow hair (the longest in Kollefiord, 
he said) and blue eyes, had married her, and had subsequently 
given hostages to fortune in the shape of five small children, all 
with large appetites. 

“And so, sir,’ he sighed, “I shall never more be able to go as 
a sailor again; for when the old mother dies, it will be my 
woman and the ‘bairns’ which will keep me all my days in 
Kollefiord.” 

I ventured to console him by reminding him that he enjoyed 
the sweets of domestic life and conjugal affection as well as the 
applause of his own conscience. But he did not seem to think 
much of all these set-offs. He was persistently melancholy in 
the contemplation of what might have been if only he had had 
the heart to neglect his old mother. 

Something else was persistently melancholy as long as this 
man was with me. That was the weather. No sooner were we 
out of Kollefiord, and had turned north-west up the long valley 
towards Leinum than it began to drizzle, and it drizzled all the 
way. Road in this valley there was none. Faroe does not 
boast even of tracks, except by the coast between one village 
and another, and the tracks are of the ruggedest. This valley 
was a mere bog all the way. Sometimes we sank knee-deep. 
More often than not it was ankle deep. And all the while the 
drizzling mist hid the mountain tops on either hand. Now and 
then a snipe rose in the wet heather. Else it was as dull as 
could be. 

In about two hours the valley broke and disclosed a small 
lake. My man grew excited. Here was something I must on 
no account miss seeing. This “something” proved to be a 
wrecked boat, which, years ago, two Englishmen had bought to 
use for the fishing on the lake. The life led by these two English- 
men seemed to make my guide’s mouth water. They were 
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wont, he told me with bated breath, not to get up in the morning 
till nine or ten o’clock. Then they would eat all manner of 
good things which had accompanied them to Leinum from 
England. Afterwards they would smoke, get a little boy, pile 
their rods and guns upon his devoted shoulders, and saunter 
towards the lake with their hands in their pockets. The same 
little boy rowed them about the loch while they fished, and 
subsequently carried home the fish and game they had taken 
during the day. In the evening they were wont to eat a 
magnificent dinner, smoke more pipes and go to bed. Heaven 
itself, to my Faroeman, weighted with responsibilities and the 
need to earn a living, seemed unable to offer more felicity to 
mortals than these two Englishmen enjoyed at Leinum. 

Leinum received us in the condition of drowned rats. I gave 
my guide his hire and let him go, when he had broken his fast 
with me at the house of the factor. The factor’s meadow patch 
at the back of his tarred establishment was full of whale skulls, 
indications of acatch, more or less recent, in the sound between 
Stromoe and Waagoe. This latter island is here only about a 
mile distant, and very fine its mountains look, with their per- 
pendicular sides laced with water-falls tumbling direct into the 
sea. On this day the island was particularly impressive. The 
clouds hung about its summits, and the sea in the channel tossed 
up and down with every portent of storm. The factor’s little 
trading yacht was at anchor off the white sands of Leinum. 
He offered me a passage to Waagoe—when the weather looked 
better. But 1 had no faith in the weather ; and so was content 
to eat his bread and butter and cheese and sausage, and drink a 
bottle of claret, and pay my bill and be off with the least 
possible delay. For I was all this time like one wrapped ina 
soaked blanket, and I shivered dolorously in the damp room, 
with a portrait of King Christian of Denmark upon its walls, 
which room was the best he could offer me. Faroe people are 
so accustomed to exist in a humid condition, that they do not 
think it any hardship for a man to stay soaked all day long. I 
fancy it is less dangerous in their damp climate than elsewhere. 
For though I was often sopped during a six weeks’ stay in the 
isles, I acquired neither colds nor rheumatism as a reward for 
my neglect to carry a change of clothes with me. 

Quivig, the next village to Leinum, is almost a suburb of it 
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though in fact it is the larger place of the two. The walk to it 
is really a glorious little feat. The track ascends, hugging the 
shore all the way, and now and again you have to squeeze 
between a waterfall and a precipice as best you may. In clear 
weather I wish for nothing finer than this mile or two for a 
constitutional, with the precipices of Waagoe on the other side 
of the strait for a spectacle. As it was, however, there was an 
element of danger in the excursion, for the going was so slippery 
with wet, that I had some ado once or twice to keep myself 
from going plump into the Atlantic in company with one of the 
cascades which the moorland above tumbled in my direction. 

I conceived an affection for Quivig. Its fishermen’s cottages 
nestled prettily by the black basaltic reef which provides the 
village harbour witha pocket. Further it has, or had, a resident 
pastor, with whom I became somewhat intimate. He wasa fine 
young fellow, here in exile for several years in the pursuit of his 
ministrations ; and his young wife, having been educated partly 
in Edinburgh, spoke English very fairly. 

But on this occasion I did not do more than wish them 
good-day, and drink a glass of milk in their house. The pastor 
himself climbed the tremendously steep slope out of the village as 
my guide, and set me on the level moors about a thousand feet 
above the sea, with explicit injunctions about the course it 
behoved me to take to reach Westmannhavn. 

Of course, however, I lost my way. My friend said I could 
hardly help doinz so, thanks to the fog and drizzle. While the 
mountains of Waagoe were visible I could at least steer by 
compass ; but the squalls came upon me thick and fast, and 
obscured Waagoe and everything else. 

This lasted an hour or more, and then I floundered against a 
much-bezrimed peat-cutter, who helped me on, and with his aid 
I gained the watershed of the upland, whence, after discreet 
tarrying for a break in the sky, I discerned the fine port of 
Westmannhavn beneath me. It glittered dully in the leader 
light. 

I had a rare scramble down the basaltic rocks to the southern 
side of this inlet. They are extremely precipitous in parts, and 
I came near breaking my neck. The zeolites which studded the 
rocks also barked my shins considerably. 

Thus, at length, I set foot in lush meadows once more, dogs 
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barked at me, and the Faroe damsels came and stared in 
wonderment at the sight of a stranger, who seemed about to 
invade their back yards. 

Hence I might have got a boat across the inlet. I preferred, 
however, to keep moving and to skirt the bay, taking the 
various waterfalls at the head of it as best I could ex voute. I 
found these waterfalls very vigorous, thanks to the “soft” 
weather up above. Eventually, however, I negociated them all, 
including the very fine one at the north-eastern corner of the 
bay, the river of which is provided with a bridge. This river 
is the only one in Faroe which boasts of salmon. For my 
part I should think it is little better than a brag, especially as 
the fall itself must cost the fish an effort to surmount. Still, 
I tell the tale as it was told to me, and in Faroe lies are not 
the rule. 

Now Westmannhavn is a considerable place. It has a popu- 
lation of three or four hundred souls, including a pastor and a 
doctor. Inn, however, it does not possess. I went instead, 
therefore, to the chief factor, a gentleman who deals in codfish 
and foreign stores, and whom I found examining the ribs of a 
new boat that was being built for him. 

But I was not in luck. An exceptional incident menaced the 
peace of Westmannhavn on the‘morrow ; to wit, a wedding. In 
readiness for it all the factor’s beds had been requisitioned. It 
was the same with the house of the doctor and the pastor. The 
factor was much grieved. He /¢ted me with refreshments and 
cigars, and bemoaned the lack of a hed or even a house to which 
he could recommend me. 

“ What then,” I asked, “do you advise ?” 

“You should go on to Saxen, that is it! A person with such 
stout legs will make nothing of the ten miles.” 

At the words “ten miles” I shuddered. But in an instant I 
resolved to obey his suggestion. It should not go forth in 
Faroe than an Englishman—a being whom the Faroese seem 
disposed to regard as a demi-god—had shirked a mere ten-mile 
walk, with five hours of daylight yet before him. 

“T will find you a guide, for it is not easy for you otherwise,” 
said my friend. 

Ere I had finished my second cigar the guide appeared, with a 
wine barrel slung at his side, and other signs of preparation. 
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His little straw-coloured beard jerked enthusiastically while we 
settled the terms upon which he was to escort me to Saxen. 

With more rain in the air, though I minded it not by this 
time, feeling myself amphibious, we left the factor’s drawing- 
room and made for the great waterfall. I was much ashamed 
of the pool of water that had distilled from me in my host’s 
house, especially as the room was almost sumptuously appointed 
for Faroe, having many curiosities of the chase, not only Faroese 
but alsc from Greenland, where the factor had a son in business. 
But my friend made nothing of the wet ; nor did the red-faced 
maid-servant who was summoned to remove these moist traces 
of my presence. 

This afternoon’s walk was, in its way, very grand. It was 
desperately lonely. We met not a soul till we reached Saxen ; 
nor did we see a yard of cultivated ground save when at a-turn 
in the mountains we espied the green glen of Qualvig on the 
eastern side of Stromoe. 

The river brawled by our side till we got to its source and a 
little loch in which trout find a secure home. Hence we hada 
nice little clamber up the rocks and a descent half-way down a 
great mountain slope, with other mountains on the opposite side 
of the defile. A vision of black crags and big detached masses 
of basalt here and there on the level, stays in my mind as 
memorial of this part of Stromoe. Add to the rocks a 
continuous downpour of rain and a bellow of cascades on both 
hands, as well as behind and in front, and the nature of my 
pleasure will be fairly understood. 

Even the guide found it unpleasantly damp. Periodically we 
drank of the wine in his barrel, which was medicated with 
something like capsicum powder, and once we huddled together 
in a cave and appeascd our wet spirits with a brief indulgence in 
nicotine. Like other Faroe men he had been a sailor in the mad 
days of his youth, and he prattled about the joys of Ratcliff 
Highway with many a sigh. But he differed from my Siov 
guide in not wishing very much to become a wanderer once 
more. He felt, he assured me, that his life was much safer in 
Faroe than anywhere else in the wide world. I do not think it 
would be difficult for any enterprising European power to 
invade and conquer the Faroes. Never have I met a people 
less endowed with the quality of combativeness. 
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When we descended from the mountains into the lone valley that 
trends north and south, with Saxen as its northern termination, it 
seemed as if the clouds unloosed all those other vials of rain 
which hitherto they had withheld from us. But we had by this 
arrived at the stage of philosophic endurance. We could-not 
possibly be in a wetter plight than we were. Had we walked 
into the river which was now our companion—and a very noisy 
one—it would have made no difference to our clothes. We 
plodded on therefore, and the rain shafts were like myriads of 
interminable arrows shot upon Stromoe from the empyrean. 

It fell dusk and then dark, and still Saxen was not reached. 
I do not think I shall ever forget this final half-hour of the 
working day. The river roared and so did the waterfalls, which 
we could see as thick white braid upon the mountains on either 
hand. Westumbled more than was good for our tempers, and the 
rain seemed, if possible, worse than ever. 

At length a candle-light penetrated the gloom, and gave us 
warning of the much-desired farm-house. An hour later I was 
clad in the bonder’s festival clothes of blue serge with brass 
buttons, and in the presence of about five-and-twenty of the 
farm hands, the bonder'’s wife, several blooming maid-servants, 
and three great, yellow dogs, drank my glass of Schnapps to the 
health of the house—as a prelude to supper—in the great 
“rogstue” or kitchen of the establishment, in which the embers 
made a glow that was grateful in the extreme to my numbed 
limbs. 

C. EDWARDES. 
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From the Coal Mine to the Coal Scuttle. 
By J. SALE LLOYD, 


Author of “SHADOWS OF THE Past,” “ HONESTY SEEDS,” 
“ RAGAMUFFINS,” “ITs OWN REWARD,” “MRS. MAYFIELD’S DAUGHTER,” 
etc., ‘etc: 


Ir was Christmas Eve, and a merry party was assembled round 
the fire ina fine old dining-room, where the carved, black oak 
wainscots and furniture would have caused envy in the heart of 
many a lover of curiosities. The family of the Carlisles had 
just risen from the table, and had gathered round the Yule log, 
which was roaring up the broad, old-fashioned chimney. 

They had had much fun at their dessert, but now the blue- 
flamed snap-dragons were at an end, the nvts had all been 
cracked with the jokes, and the young ones were clamouring for 
stories, as they settled themselves by the warm fire, curled up in 
the great fur rug, which lay before the hearth, or took possession 
of the most comfortable chairs they could secure. 

But story-tellers upon these occasions are not easy to find, and 
the clamour was followed by a silence, after which every one 
suggested that one of the others might “just as well tell some- 
thing,” and the merry e¢ tu quogue was laughingly indulged in. 

“Well, why should we not combine a little amusement with 
instruction ?” suggested the mater familias, with her sweet, 
motherly smile beaming like sunshine upon her little flock. 

“Most certainly, mamma. If you can suggest a theme, I 
think I could do the talking if I once began, but my powers of 
imagination are not lively,’ answered Mr. Carlisle, more than 
ready to amuse his youngsters. 

“Well, you might describe the salt-making we saw at 
Droitwich, or, better still, your visit to my father’s coal mine in 
the North, and tell the young ones all you know of it in its 
transit from the mine to the coal scuttle.” 

“Much better,” laughed the husband and father, “ because, my 
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dear, I can put a little romance into the scuttle to make it more 
interesting.” 

The smile deepened upon the face of Mrs. Carlisle as she 
slipped her hand lovingly into that of her husband, and he 
continued : 

“ Now, boys, one of you put on a good pile of coal, and let us 
get to work at our story. I dare say none of you, when you are 
enjoying the warmth of the flames, give much thought to how 
the coal has been obtained. You know that I get it from the 
coal merchants, and that I pay so much a ton for it, according 
to the seasons, and trouble yourselves no more upon the subject, 
but, after to-night, you-will, I hope, have more extended views 
concerning the black diamonds which blaze so brightly upon our 
hearth, which have been raised from the very bowels of the 
earth with much labour and cost, and often with loss of life 
too. 

“This article, so freely consumed, is a mineral of vegetable 
formation, and is an indispensable article in our everyday life. 

“Well, to make it into a story. Some years ago, I was 
introduced to a Mr. Jackson, the owner of a large coal pit in the 
North——” 

“What, grandpapa?” enquired Rose, a bonnie lassie of 
blushing fifteen. 

“Yes, my girl, your grandfather ; and it is about /zs coal pit I 
am going to tell you.”. 

There was a murmur of eagerness and approval, and Mr. 
Carlisle went on: 

“ Before my meeting with Mr. Jackson, coals were coals to me, 
and nothing more. As it was, I found Mr. Jackson such an 
interesting and intelligent companion, that I most readily 
accepted an invitation to dine at his house. There I found some 
one who held even more interest for me than either Mr. Jackson 
or the pits, his beautiful daughter Helen.” 

“That is mother!” struck in a sharp girl of twelve. 

“ Quite true, my lass, and Miss Helen Jackson is quite the 
happiest experience of my life. And, by-the-by, it was 
Christmas Eve when I met her—just seventeen years to-day. 
Mr. Jackson very kindly offered to take me down his coal pit, 
and on the first day of the New Year we went. 

“I was advised to dress in my oldest garments, and was pro- 
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nounced by my friend to look fit for the occasion when I 
appeared in a felt hat, pea-coat, shooting boots and gaiters. 

“| breakfasted with Mr. Jackson, who persuaded me to make 
a good meal, as exploring a mine was hungry and tiring work. 

“T believe in some coal districts the country around is bare, 
black and desolate-looking, but that around and above my 
friend’s mine was fertile, wooded and pretty. 

“Mr. Jackson and I drove to his pit together, and he admitted 
me into his comfortable office. After attending to a few matters, 
he told me he was ready for the descent. 

“A bell was rung by a man in a ‘miner’s jacket’ of coarse, 
thick flannel. 

“This was one of the ‘over-lookers, and he accompanied his 
master and me down the pit. 

“We stood by the shaft—waiting for the cage to take us below 
—which is built. right down into the pit, first being puddled round 
with clay to keep the water back, and then bricked all the way 
to the bottom. 

“The cages are usually made of iron, I believe, and certainly 
Mr. Jackson’s were. 

“There were two cages, one of which went down as the 
second came up; this being managed by the ropes being 
regulated over the drum of the engine so as to produce that 
result. 

“The cable was passing through the roof of the shed where 
we were waiting by the shaft, which brought the coals up, which 
were wheeled off as soon as they reached the surface, and the 
little trucks which held them were run into what, I think, were 
called ‘tumblers, and were iron frames which turned over and 
threw the coals into the screens below, through which the slack 
passed into one truck for use in furnaces, and the large coal into 
another truck, for household purposes. 

“We entered one of the cages, and: the ‘ banksman,’ having 
asked us if we were ready, gave the signal to the engineer and 
pulled a lever at the side of the cage, when we immediately 
began our descent. 

“ This was so swift that I must actually have been raised off 
my feet, for I touched the top of the cage with my hat. 

“At first I could see the brickwork apparently shooting 
upwards, then blackness, which might almost be felt, followed. 
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“There was the rushing, too, of water, as it ran down the 
sides and fell to the bottom of the shaft, which is made lower 
than the pit, and is called the “sump hole,’ and is thus made to 
receive the water, and in some collieries it is constructed suffi- 
ciently large to drain the water from the whole pit, in which 
case it is drawn off by the winding engine at night, when no 
other work is going on, which saves the expense of a pumping 
engine, but in most collieries these are absolutely necessary 
and out of your grandfather’s mine there was pumped about 
two hundred thousand gallons of water a day, and the 
engine required to do this was a seventy-five horse-power 
engine. : 

“When we arrived at the bottom the darkness was so dense 
that I could see nothing, and felt uncommonly stupid and 
helpless. 

“After a time, I became aware that there were faint lights 
moving about, which seemed to me first as dim as glow-worms, 
then about the size of lighted matches. 

“These really were candles carried about by the mine 
workers. 

“ One was placed in my hands in the rough, but useful candle- 
stick used by the miners, a lump of clay, and after a few minutes 
I found I could distinguish objects clearly, and saw that I was in 
a large place, a sort of room, out of which ran all the roads of 
the mine, looking like various-sized tunnels. 

“ There was much noise, and men and boys were moving about 
in all directions, the latter wheeling along the little trucks, upon 
the front of which they stuck their lumps of clay, so that their 
candles should light them along, as they required both their 
hands for pushing. But I was much struck by the fact that 
there was no confusion. Just at this moment I heard the crack- 
ing of a whip, and a boy shouting, and out of one of the roads 
rushed a horse with seven or eight little tubs or trucks behind 
him, the boy sitting on the side of the first truck. 

As soon as it reached the open space the horse stopped, the 
boy jumped down and unhooked the horse, and several men 
came quickly forward and took possession of the tubs, which 
they ran swiftly to the shaft, to be taken up to the top in the 
cage, while other men as quickly brought back some empty ones, 
and hooked them on to the horse. The boy jumped up as 
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before, but the ‘ overlooker, who accompanied us, called to him 
to stop, and turning to us, said: 

“Now, gentlemen, is your time. If you will get into these 
tubs, we shall have a ride, which will save us a dirty walk, but 
mind your heads, for the roof is very low in some parts.’ 

“We had not gone more than three or four hundred yards 
when the boy shouted ‘door!’ a voice in the distance replying 
immediately ‘right!’ and we almost directly passed through a 
large door, which was held open by a little boy, and closed by 
him again as soon as all the trucks had passed through. 

“Before I had got over my surprise the same shout was 
repeated with a similar result. I asked our guide the meaning of 
this, and he informed me it was to regulate the current of air, 
which ventilated the mine. 

“ Having gone some distance, the horse stopped and we were 
asked to dismount, which I was not sorry to do, as I was much 
cramped, for I had to sit with my legs crossed and my head 
ducked. 

“ At this point the empty trucks were unhooked as before, and 
fastened to a chain which was lying on the ground. 

“The boy then pulled a wire which‘was attached to the side of 
the pit, and to my astonishment the tubs began to move and 
were soon out of sight. 

“In a minute or two there was a rumbling in the same direc- 
tion which grew louder and louder, and then an equal number of 
trucks appeared before us, fu// ; which the boy took back, by the 
same road we had just travelled, to the shaft. 

“The man explaining to me that there was an incline to the 
workings here, which enabled them, by the use of a drum and 
rope, worked by a brake, to draw one up, as the other went 
down. 

“These roads which are large enough for horses, are called 
main roads, and have tram lines laid down like a miniature 
railway, with points and sidings worked by signals, and in these 
there are at intervals recesses cut out, which are called ‘man 
holes,’ for the safety of walkers. 

“Out of these main roads are opened small roads, usually at 
right angles. 

“ After walking slowly for some distance up one of these side 
roads, with our bodies nearly double in consequence of the low- 
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ness of the roof, we heard voices and hammering, which sounded 
at a distance, but almost immediately we came upon the workers. 
Another curious effect produced by these coal regions was that 
our own voices were thrust back upon us. 

“We were now in the workings, where several miners were 
getting coai. 

“They appeared to work in gangs consisting of about half-a- 
dozen men and boys. 

“The miners were lying in various constrained positions, 
holing out the coal; some on their backs, others on their sides, 
using short picks sharp at both ends, and the coal was flying 
about in all directions.- 

“ The seams of coal are of vastly different thicknesses, this 
especial one was only a little over two feet thick, and the men 
kept the roof from falling on them while working, by means of 
what they call ‘ propwood,’ which they fix up with wedges. 

“Sometimes the miners are careless about thus propping the 
roof, and in consequence one hears of men being ‘entombed 
alive, a horrible state of things which is quite unnecessary, for it 
invariably occurs through the negligence of the men in carrying 
out needful precautions. 

“Where these gangs work are called ‘ shops.’ 

“ Leaving these coal-getters at their somewhat arduous task, 
we proceeded down another gallery, which was at some parts so 
low that we were obliged to lie down flat and crawl, which means 
of progress we found very tiring, and we were not sorry when we 
got back to the main levels again.: 

“Every pit is bound to be provided with ¢wo shafts, and most 
of them have more. 

“ These are called ‘up-casts’ and ‘down-casts,’ and are made 
for the purpose of ventilation as well as coal-drawing. 

“ The ventilation of a coal pit in many instances is caused and 
regulated by an enormous furnace, which is so arranged as to 
draw the air to it, which passes down the ‘ down-cast’ shaft, and 
is drawn by the fire to the ‘up-cast’ shaft, and it was managed 
thus in your grandfather’s pit. The heat of this furnace was so 
great that you could not stand close to it, and was so large that 
you might, had you desired to do so, have roasted two or three 
oxen in front of it. It is one man’s work to keep piling on fuel, 
and the fire is never allowed to go out by night or day. 
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“In pits where there is a great deal of imflammable gas, it 
would not be safe to have a furnace, so the ventilation is caused 
by enormous fans, which are worked by the engine from above. 

“ After fully inspecting the furnace, we returned by a main 
road to the bottom of the shaft we came down, to the first 
chamber we had entered, the floor of which I then noticed was 
covered with iron plates so that the little trucks which were 
brought on the tram-ways from the galleries could be moved 
about with ease in any direction. 

“Close to this room the stables are generally situated, and we 
next went to visit them, and I was surprised to see how comfort- 
ably they were fitted up; as well as stables in general above 
ground. 

“The horses remain in the pits sometimes for years, and are 
seldom brought up unless anything ails them. Under these cir- 
cumstances they are quite blind for some time, until they grow 
accustomed to the light, from which they have been so long shut 
out. 

“The costume in which most of the colliers worked in this 
pit, was a cap, very thick wooden clogs, and a coarse flannel 
shirt—while the two former articles seemed to suffice for the 
clothing of the boys. 

“The work of these boys consists chiefly in loading up and 
pushing the trucks from the workings to the main roads. 

“No women are now allowed to work underground, but 
formerly whole families used to go down together and /zve there, 
sometimes not coming up for weeks together, but this was years 
ago, before the time of steam winding—when ascent and descent 
was laborious, and effected by horse-power and manual labour 
only. Women are still employed at some collieries, at t he top of 
the pit, but even this is dying out. 

“Then we walked to the shaft again, and ascended in the 
cage. 

“Tt seemed quite strange to stand in the daylight once more, 
and to breathe the fresh, pure air of Heaven. 

“Your grandfather’s mine contained no explosive gas, but the 
lesser-evil of carbonic acid gas. 

“In the latter mines it is quite safe to use open lights, indeed, 
safer, for carbonic acid puts out light as well as life, and the 
candles being extinguished would be a signal of great danger. 


27 
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The ‘ Davy lamp’ is absolutely needful in other mines, and it is 
the reckless opening of these lamps by the men, for such simple 
purposes as lizhting a pipe, which often produces such disas- 
trous effects. It is past one’s understanding how the miners can 
be so foolhardy, thus risking their own lives and those of their 
fellow workers, but the constant explosions in mining districts 
shew us that even now they have not learnt wisdom. 

“Carbonic acid gas is very heavy, about as heavy again as the 
atmosphere, but it travels slowly, and it is quite easy to escape 
it, by running before it, as it rolls slowly along the ground. 

“Coal seams never run straight, but on an incline, and when 
the seams are too thick to prop up the roof as described, it is 
usual to leave solid pillars of the coal to support it,and when the 
seam is worked out the miners start getting the pillars, that 
there may be no waste, taking the furthest from the shaft first, 
after which the roof generally falls in. 

“In some districts, I believe, the miners pick out the coal from 
the bottom of the seam, and thus undermine it, when its own 
weight causes it to fall. 

“In other mines where the seam is vevy thick, they what they 
call ‘fire shots’ to get it, which is really blasting. 

“The coal roads often run for miles underground, and the 
land above is built over, and cultivated, just as if they were non- 
existent. 

“Coal varies very much in value, quality, and suitability for 
use—and sometimes a seam which opens quite favourably is 
found to be very faulty. 

“This fault consists of a stratum of rock, whichit is both ex- 
pensive and laborious to cut through, before the coal is found 
again. 

“The miners can generally tell when they are nearing a fault, 
as the seam of coal becomes thinner and thinner. 

“Some coal deteriorates greatly by being exposed to the air, 
and nearly all of it crumbles and becomes less in quantity. 

“T think I have now told you all I can remember about the 
coal-pit. 

“The coals are in some districts taken away by canal, and in 
others by railway, and purchased wholesale from the pits, after 
which the merchants retail them, and, as you know, they are 
carted to our coal cellars, and from thence they are placed in our 
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coal-scuttles ready for use, and each one of us must admit that 
we should do very badly without them. 

“T returned with Mr. Jackson to his house, and from that day 
I was a constant visitor there, for I soon found I had fallen in 
love with Mr. Jackson’s only child. 

“I felt almost afraid to speak to her of my affection, for she 
was rich and I was then poor ; but I found that she cared for 
me for myself alone, and her parents gave me a son’s welcome. 
Soon after, my uncle left me this dear old home, and money 
enough to keep it up upon; and on the glorious first o June I 
married my dear wife, and brought her with a proud heart to my 
roof-tree. 

“My children, I need hardly tell you that I have never 
regretted my choice. On the contrary, my life has been full 
of the sunshine of a good woman’s love. Your mother has 
been my crown and joy. Her value to me has been above 
rubies.” 

“And I,” struck in a clear sweet voice at this point of the 
narrative, “have been the happiest of women. Children, / have 
never regretted my choice either. Your father has ever been 
good to me, and thoughtful for me, and you have each one added 
to our happiness.” 

Mrs. Carlisle’s words were a signal for an uprising of the young 
folks, who swarmed around her, and clasped their arms about 
her neck. 

“ Dad,” said Rose, the eldest, “we thank you for giving us 
such a mother ; she is utterly good.” 

“That she is, lassie; try and be like her. And now it is 
someone else’s turn to tell a tale. I hope you will understand 
more about coals and the way they are obtained than you did 
before.” 

“ Yes, father,’ answered the son and heir, a fine lad of fourteen. 
“I wish grandpapa had the mine still, I should love to explore 
it.” 


“Oh! it is time your grandsire enjoyed rest; but since you 
desire it, when next you have your summer holidays I will 
endeavour to take you down a coal mine. And now suppose 
we mull some elder wine to keep ourselves warm. 

“ Listen, there are the ‘waits’ under the windows. How sweet 
their voices sound. As soon as they have finished their carol 
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we will have them in, and try and shed a little happiness into 
their hearts. 

“ A small gift and a kindly word are never out of season, but 
at this time of peace and good-will they should flow freely from 
our pockets and hearts.” 

“ My dear,” said Mrs. Carlisle’s sweet voice again, “the stores 
are still open, suppose you give them each a sack of coals in 
honour of our Christmas Eve story! I'll warrant they will all 
get them home to make a good Yule-tide fire to-morrow. What 
should we do without ours?” 

“A bright idea, my wife! Pens, ink, and paper, Rose. [I'll 
write the orders at once. Harry, find out how many of the 
poor folks are needing fuel. I hope each one may be able to 
read some bright home-story in the glowing flames.” 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
LOYAL, “QUAND MEME!” 


On the November day, when four hardy young Britons chose 
to make a certain excursion by river instead of by road—regard- 
less of the lateness of the season and the wintry chill in the 
morning air—they little dreamt that the life and death of more 
than one depended on their choice. 

They were detained later than they had thought to be on 
their visit, and darkness overtook them on their homeward way. 
They were pulling hard up-stream round a bend of the river, 
just below Grays Court, when they caught a glimpse of a 
curious effect in the water, that caused them to rest on their 
oars to see what it might be. A faint and pallid crescent moon 
was rising, obscured by curdling clouds ; its feeble rays revealed 
just enough of what seemed to be something floating to rouse 
their curiosity as to what that vague, shadowy something was. 
They struck matches, lit a lantern they had with them, and 
saw the body of a woman drifting beneath the surface of the 
stream. 

I, who write these lines, have seen what they saw then, and 
know how weird and ghastly is the sight, under the translucent 
veil of water, of the white and death-like face up-turned, the fair 
hair flowing wide like a halo around it, the strange semblance 
of life lent by the running ripples over it to the lifeless face 
and the pale, passive hand floating out with the wash of the 
water. 

The men wasted no time in horror and dismay. They pulled 
the body, heavy with its dripping garments, ashore, laid it on 
the bank, and promptly took such means as could be taken then 
and there to restore life—in vain. Then, one who knew that 
Dr. Newenham lived not very far off, proposed that they should 
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contrive an extempore litter and carry the poor girl to the 
doctor’s, as there were many cases known of drowned persons 
recovering under medical treatment after hours of apparant 
death. 

And after hours it was of seemingly unavailing effort that 
Clemaine stirred, sighed, came back with pain and struggle to 
this mortal life, from which she had been so nearly released. 

For hours more she lay in the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death, so faint and flickering was the re-kindled spark of 
vitality which had been all but extinct. At last she rallied a 
little from the semi-stupor in which she had lain between swoon 
and swoon, and sank into what the doctor recognised with relief 
as a natural sleep. When, after a long deep slumber, she awoke 
and looked around her, she saw that she was lying in a strange 
room ; it was broad daylight, and her old friend, Dr. Newenham, 
was standing by the bedside. 

“Where am I?” she asked him. 

“You are here with us at Laurel Lodge, my dear—quite safe,” 
he replied cheerfully, “and here is your aunt.” 

Mrs. Everard came forward, bent over her, and kissed her 
with unusual tenderness ; and Clemaine felt a tear fall on her 
cheek. 

“How did I come here ?” she asked wonderingly. 

“You had fallen into the river; you have been nearly drowned, 
but you are all right now. You can tell us all about it when 
you feel a little stronger.” 

She lay still, glancing from one to the other, thinking— 
remembering! As her brain grew clearer, the full flood of 
memory rushed upon her, and with it the question, how long 
had she been lying thus? MHer sense of time had been blotted 
out. How long had she lain unconscious? Had only hours 
passed—or days ?—many days ?—was it too /ate? She started 
up from her pillows, and sank back again from sheer weakness, 
with a question that was almost a cry. 

“What day is it? What day of the week—of the month?” 

They told her, and she drew a deep, long sigh of relief. 

The next thing she said, after a little while, was: 

“Val—where is Val?” 

“Do you want to see him, dear? Shall I send a message to 
Grays Court, for him to come?” asked her aunt. 
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The doctor noticed that.a slight shiver ran through his patient’s 
frame. 

“No,” she said faintly, “no! But”—after a pause—‘“I have 
a message for him; | want to write him a note. Will you give 
me a pen, or pencil, and paper—and an envelope?” 

“You are too weak to write, dear,’ said Mrs. Everard. 
“Trust your message to me. I will take it to him word for word.” 

“Thank you, auntie, but I can write. I want to write him a 
few words—I can—I am sure I can. Let me try!” 

She realised, as she put out her hand, that she had hardly 
strength to move; but she was bent on having her will in this. 
Seeing that her heart was set upon it, they thought it best not to 
cross her. They made her swallow a spoonful of wine, brought 
her pencil and paper, and arranged her pillows. With an effort; 
she forced her trembling fingers to trace the few words: 

“Do what I asked you to do. Go—go—at once. No time 
to lose.” 

The slanting, straggling, wavering letters bore little resem- 
blance to Clemaine’s usual clear, firm hand. She smiled faintly, 
sadly, with a touch of bitterness as she looked at them. 

“Tell him I wrote it myself,” she murmured, when she had 
carefully sealed the envelope. 

Mrs. Everard took the note herself to Grays Court. 

During her absence, the doctor had some fear from the 
patient’s restless condition and rising pulse, that fever was likely 
to set in. It seemed to Clemaine, lying there helpless, a year 
until her aunt returned. Mrs. Everard came in looking serious, 
but not intensely disturbed or overcome. Clemaine’s eyes 
sought hers, and searched them with a terrible eagerness. 

“Well,” she said, breathless, panting, raising herself on her 
pillows. “You have seen him? Tell me all!” 

“T have seen Val,” began Mrs. Everard, “and gave him your 
note, and told him all about you and how you were getting on. 
He is looking very ill and haggard. I never saw a man so 
changed. He looks perfectly livid! He had heard about your 
—accident—from the servants, and he was in a great state, poor 
fellow! He read your note and seemed quite upset. I am 
sure I saw tears in his eyes. He sends you this.” 

“This” was a sealed letter. Its contents were brief. The 
words he sent to Clemaine were fewer even than hers to him, 
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“T will do your bidding. Forgive me—and good-bye for 
ever!” 


A look of relief, almost of peace and hope, stole over her 
white face as she sank back, still clasping the letter in her hand. 
For ever! For ever! That meant that he would fly—that those 
words were a last farewell ! 

Presently Mrs. Everard began to question her about her 
“accident”; but the doctor, his hand on his patient’s pulse, 
interfered. He thought she was hardly strong enough to talk 
much or be excited about anything just yet. 

“No,” she murmured, “I’m not strong yet—I can’t talk now. 
Let me lie quiet—To-morrow—I’ll tell you all!” 

Yes, to-morrow, she thought to herself, to-morrow would be 
time—for a// / 

From the first she had resolved that while Bruce Wardlaw 
should be righted, Val must be saved! Val’s safety had always 
been a part of her purpose, and was none the less so now. 

She had been true to her resolution to shield him at all costs 
—save the sacrifice of the innocent! Should she xow, because 
she was at last herself his victim, deliver him to destruction ? 
Should she, because his hand had been turned against her, 
retaliate by betraying him without fullest warning—ample time 
to escape? Living or dying, she could not stoop to avenge her 
own wrong by striking before he had time to fly. 

He was, to all intents and purposes, guilty of her murder now. 
The deed, so far as his hand could accomplish it, had been ac- 
complished. That she had escaped the death to which he had 
doomed her, was due to no weakness of his hand—no faltering 
of his intent. 

Yet not for that could she turn and destroy him now. With 
that last deed it was Heaven’s place to deal, not hers. It was 
her part to save Bruce Wardlaw—not to punish Val. 


The doctor thought she had better not be moved to Lyndore 
House that day. She did not rally as a young and healthy 
woman should. It appeared to him that the effect of some 
severe mental strain, over and above the natural nervous shock, 
was holding her prostrate and hindering her recovery. 

The next morning, as soon as the household was astir, she 
begged that a messenger might be sent to Grays Court with 
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inquiries, and knew no rest until the servant, who went on this 
errand according to her urgent desire, came back with the news. 
The return message was that Mr. Charteris had been called up 
to London unexpectedly the previous afternoon on business, and 
had not yet returned ; nor did they know when he would be 
back ; he had left no instructions. 

Then Clemaine sat up with one deep sigh that was almost a 
sob, and flung out her arms as if a suffocating burthen had been 
lifted off her heart, and she could breathe once more. 

“Doctor,” she said—and he looked at her with keen surprise 
—the old ring had come back to her voice, and a burning flush 
surged up in the cheeks that had been deadly pale, “I must see 
Mr. Wardlaw’s lawyers to-day—at once! I must drive to Avon- 
bridge this morning—or I must send a messenger for them to 
come to me.” 

He scrutinised her face carefully. 

She was feverish, flushed, but her eyes were perfectly clear 
and sane. He began to see the drift of many things that had 
puzzled him. 

“ Had you not better talk to your uncle?” he suggested, very 
gravely. 

“Yes; to him—to you—to any one—later! There shall be no 
more secrets now ; but there must be no delay! It is a matter 
of life and death. Mr. Wardlaw’s lawyers must hear at once, 
from my own lips, all that I have to tell.” 

And they heard it that day—the day on which their client, in 
the condemned cell, heard that the date of his execution was 
fixed. And when night came, and in the darkness and the 
silence, 

‘* He saw strange visions, 
Which none save he might see!” 
the only dream that did not visit him was the dream of the 
truth—that matters were already being set in train for his 
release. 
» * . * * * » 

Never had there been such excitement in and about the 
neighbourhood of Rylands—and indeed far beyond it—as that 
created by Clemaine Everard’s disclosure. The sudden and 
mysterious death. of Mrs. Charteris—the arrest of Bruce 
Wardlaw as her murderer—the trial—the sentence—all these 
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cumulative sensations which had thrilled the neighbourhood, the 
county, and, I might say, the whole country, were crowned and 
culminated by this last revelation. 

The murder had startled the public, but far less than the 
discovery of the real murderer, for whose guilt a guiltless man 
had so nearly suffered the extreme penalty of the law. 

Although the friends and families of the persons most con- 
cerned endeavoured to keep the details of the matter as much 
screened from the fierce light of public curiosity as possible, still 
it was inevitable that the main outlines of the story should 
become generally known. Val Charteris had disappeared, and 
could not be traced. His flight was confirmation strong of 
Clemaine Everard’s statement. 

Two or three other pieces of evidence were now forthcoming 
which fitted into the puzzle and supplied missing links. 

An old servant of the family, who was living, superannuated 
and bedridden, some distance off, on a small annuity left her by 
Horace Charteris, recalled to mind—what no other servant had 
been long enough at Grays Court to remember—that “young 
Master Val” had a lot of duplicate keys, and when he was a 
little boy he used to keep his toys in the cedar cabinet, and had 
his own key to it. 

The housemaid who took up Mr. Charteris’s hot water on the 
morning of the alarm at Grays Court, remembered that he 
was dressed all but his coat, and he called her in and asked her 
if she had seen one of his opal sleeve-buttons, which he thought 
he must have dropped somewhere. She had never thought of 
mentioning this, partly because the shock of the discovery of 
the mistress’s death put it out of her head, partly because she 
had never dreamt of any possible connection between Mr. 
Charteris’s dropping one of his studs and Mrs. Charteris’s 
murder. 

The accepted theory now was that he, who so well knew the 
ways of the house in general, and Una’s habits in particular, had 
slipped into her dressing-room before she retired to rest, and 
placed the deadly dose in the glass of orangeade she always 
took at night—and had either dropped the opal so/ztazre then, or 
perhaps at dead of night had stolen down the corridor, seen the 
light under her door, listened, and finding only dead silence in 
her room, had entered softly to see if his deadly work was done, 
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and while bending over his victim to see if her sleep indeed were 
death, had not observed the loosened stud fall from his wrist. 

Clemaine had to undergo the painful ordeal of repeating her 
statement on oath before various officials high in authority, and 
writing it out in full detail, so that every point might meet with 
due consideration. The Home Secretary consulted with two or 
three of the most eminent judges, and eventually decided to 
recommend Her Majesty to grant a free pardon to Bruce Ward- 
law, who, of course, had been already made aware of the move- 
ment of proceedings on his behalf, and knew that Clemaine had 
kept her word. 

Miss Everard’s line of action was, of course, the subject of 
general comment and conflicting opinions. 

Some people blamed her for keeping silence so long, others for 
breaking it at last. 

Some contended that she should at the very first have 
denounced and delivered into the hands of the law—to be dealt 
with as the law deals with murderers—the man who, criminal 
though he was, at least had loved her, trusted her, confessed his 
deed to her in full faith in her loyalty and secrecy. 

Others maintained that, considering the terms on which she 
had been with Val Charteris, she ought never to have revealed 
his guilty secret at all. She ought to have let the wrong man 
die on the gallows—to have consigned his life to the 
executioner, his last hours to ignominy and anguish, his memory 
to dishonour, his body to a felon’s grave. The suffering the 
thought of his fate would no doubt have cost her should have 
been a sacrifice offered up at the shrine of Love and Loyalty. 

A third view—and a popular one—was that she “ought to 
have kept out of it somehow,” the supporters of this view boldly 
ignoring the obvious fact which met them on the very face of the 
case—that, when once the secret of the guilt of the one, involving 
the innocence of the other, was in her possession, there was no 
possible way of “keeping out of it” save, by persistent silence, 
handing Bruce Wardlaw over to death. 

Although the various comments and criticisms on her conduct 
were, as far as possible, kept from reaching her ears, they found 
their way to her sensitive consciousness ; she was aware of them 
by intuition, felt them in the very air she breathed, and suffered 
from them—no one knew, and only one could imagine, how 
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intensely. What Xe, of all men, thought, she often wondered ; 
but she was not left to wonder very long. When the “ free 
pardon ” had released him, it was to her that his first visit was 
paid. He wrote beforehand to ask if it would be agreeable to 
her to grant him an interview; for he reflected that the sight of 
him might well be distressing to her under the circumstances, 
and he left her free to consent to receive him, or not, according 
to her own will and choice. 

The answer was that she would be glad to see him. 

They were all at this time in London, none of them in any 
hurry to return to Rylands and face the deluge of gossip 
and inquiries which they knew must be pent-up in waiting for 
them there. 

The Everards greeted Bruce Wardlaw with effusion and 
enthusiastic sympathy. Mr. Everard’s feelings were past 
articulate expression ; he confined himself to shaking Wardlaw’s 
hand as if he never meant to let it go. Clemaine was not in the 
room. Presently, as if by preconcerted arrangement, the family 
one by one excused themselves and vanished, Mrs. Everard 
lingering to the last, and telling him that she would send 
Clemaine to him in a minute. 

He waited, and in not much more than a minute, Clemaine 
came in. She was sadly changed from the bright, fair, queenly 
beauty he remembered in her happy days. Even on the day 
of her never-to-be-forgotten visit to him in the prison, she had 
not looked so wan and wasted as now. She seemed to him 
like a pale and drooping lily—so white and fragile and slender 
in her long black dress, that had something nun-like in its severe 
simplicity. 

She came in slowly and closed the door behind her. She 
stood before him with bent head and lowered eyes, which it 
seemed she dared not raise to his. He gazed at her during a 
moment’s silence, and although she did not look up, she felt his 
penetrating eyes on her downcast face. 

“It is good of you to consent to see me,” he said with deep 


and almost reverent sympathy and compassion. “ How pale 
you are! You are not strong—not well yet? Sit down— 
come!” He took the cold white hand she had not held out in 


greeting, gently in his, and drew her to the sofa, and made her 
sit down. 
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“You will understand,” he said, “that I wished to see you, 
and yet I did not desire to force myself upon you, if you felt 
disinclined to see me?” 

“] wished to see you,” she replied in a low voice, “I wished 
to ask you whether you can forgive me ?” 

“ Tell me first,” he rejoined slowly, “ what have I to forgive?” 

She raised her head and looked up at him then. 

“You know all, surely?” she said. “I intended and desired 
that you of all the world should know everything from first to 
last.” 

“T have heard, of course, all that others can tell me. I know 
your actions: I can imagine your motives.” 

“]T half shrank from seeing you,” she said, “and yet I wished 
it—because ” she hesitated—“I should like—-to tell you 
myself.” 

“Tell me anything—everything you wish me to know, if it 
will not pain you to speak.” 

Then simply and clearly, though now and then her voice 
quivered and her words fell brokenly, she told him all her story 
as none but she could tell it. And he understood—as perhaps 
not many in his position would have understood it. He realised 
how, in the fierce fire of anguish, which would have destroyed 
the will-power of a weaker nature, her firm purpose had been 
moulded, the purpose to achieve the double end of righting the 
wrong done to zm, and yet saving the life and liberty of the 
man who had laid them in her hands when he trusted the secret 
of his guilt to her. 

He listened to her account in silence, with lowered eyes and 
features sternly set ; she could not guess in what way it affected 
him. When she came to her last interview with Val, and its 
end, which, but for the strange and as it seemed Providential 
fate or chance of her rescue, would have been fatal alike to her 
and to Bruce—when she approached the mention of that crisis 
—the memory of the terrible moment, when the caress of love’s 
farewell had turned to the deadly grasp of murder, came over 
her with a force that struck her speechless; she paused, drawing 
her breath short, and trying to gather strength to proceed. 

“So,” he said, in a deep undertone, “it is true then? I have 
been told, but I could not believe it save from your own lips. 
It was no accident? You did not miss your footing and fall?” 
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She could just breathe faintly : 

“No.” 

“Tt was because you insisted on speaking—for me—before it 
was too late?” 

“Yes.” 

Bruce got up and walked abruptly to the other side of the 
room and back again. 

“] didn’t think,” he said in a low voice, “that even he—— 
Yet if he was capable Fy 

He left the broken phrase unfinished ; but she understood. 

She had regained the control of her voice, and went on to tell 
him the little there was left to tell—how she had sent Val one 
last warning to fly, how she had made her communication to 
the lawyers—and—that was all ; the rest he knew. 

For full a minute they were both silent and neither looked at 
the other. 

Then she said, with a certain sickening faintness of suspense 
in her tone: “ Now—you know all. Can you forgive me?” 

“ No!” he said almost sternly. “What have I to forgive the 
woman who was true at the risk of life—who kept faith with 
me in the face of death ?—who suffered—now I look at you I 
know it—who suffered worse than death for the sake of right?” 

She buried her face in her hands, and he saw her whole frame 
quiver like a leaf. She had endured the blackest hours of her 
life without a tear—but now the burning drops, that yet had 
nothing of bitterness in them, were raining down her cheeks. 

“T have distressed you ?” he said in harsh reproach of himself 
“T should not have allowed you to talk of it. I have beena 
selfish brute. Try to forget it all—all is well over now!” 

“ And you—do not—reproach me ?” she murmured in a stifled 
voice. 

“Reproach you? I remember that day you came to me in 
the prison—and I know how much you have had to endure.” 

“And I,” she rejoined, “remember—that worse day in the 
Court! and I know—I realised then—how much you have to 
forgive !” 

“But not to you!” he said emphatically. “You need no 
forgiveness! Only my thanks are due to you—the bravest, 


truest woman I have ever known!” 
_ ¥ * * * * * 
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At the time of his arrest, Bruce Wardlaw had been about to 
start for Mexico to assume the management and superintendence 
of one of the great silver-mines in the State of Chihuahua. He 
now inquired of the directors of the mine whether they still 
wished him to carry out his agreement with them. They were 
more desirous than ever of retaining his valuable assistance ; 
his character in his profession indeed stood amongst the highest, 
not only for practical ability, but for conscientious integrity, 
against which a breath had never been levelled. All who had 
ever had dealings with him knew that once entrusted to Bruce 
Wardlaw’s hands, their interests were safe, and the course 
was straight, no fear of a crooked path nor steps awry. He 
was overwhelmed with congratulations and sympathy, and 
requested to resume the interrupted undertaking at once. 
However, some delay was again caused in an unexpected 
manner. 

A rumour reached him that some persons were saying that 
Miss Everard ought to be prosecuted as an “ accessory after the 
fact.” This report lashed him into a white-hot rage. He urged 
his informant to bring him face to face with the first man who 
had dared to speak of a prosecution in connection with that 
lady’s name, which the informant was discreetly unable to do. 
Bruce felt that a nearer duty than business claimed him now. 
The directors of the mine must wait his time or find another 
man ; the first thing Ze had to do was to look to the safety of 
the woman who had saved /zm, to apply all his powers to guard 
her from any possible annoyance or inconvenience. 

He consulted the highest legal authorities in London ; he 
went down to Rylands and spoke to the magistrates in the 
neighbourhood, and did not rest* until pacified by assurances 
that it was in the highest degree unlikely, all circumstances 
being considered, that any proceedings would be set on foot 
against Miss Everard, especially as any such step would be met 
with the most determined opposition by the man her silence had 
most wronged. He soon made it understood that any man who 
uttered a disrespectful word of “ey must look for a reckoning 
with 42m, and it became generally known, and greatly to Cle- 
maine Everard’s advantage, that she had no champion more 
devoted than Bruce Wardlaw, not one more ready to fling down 
his gauntlet to man, woman, or Society! even to strike spear 
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on the mighty and adamantine shield of the Law itself, on her 
behalf. 

Not content with the re-assuring answers his urgent inquiries 
and protests in her cause had received, he entreated her 
relatives to take her abroad immediately, and, his desire falling 
in with their own, and being thus promptly complied with, he 
would not leave England until he had first seen her safely out 
of the country. Then, and not till then, he sailed for Mexico 
to take up his post. 

The day before they all departed in their different directions, 
he went to bid Clemaine good-bye, and was glad and grateful 
to see her alone for’a few minutes. After the usual common- 
places of mutual inquiry, and a few casual remarks upon 
travelling and voyages, he observed in that abrupt way which 
characterised him when most in earnest : 

“I wish I might hear of you sometimes. I shall be anxious 
to know how you are. Will you—would you mind—sending 
me a few lines now and then?” 

He was paler than usual as he made this request. It seemed 
to him only too likely that, as their acquaintance had been so 
deeply fraught with pain and distress to her, she might desire to 
let it drop entirely now. 

She coloured and looked at him with a soft and wonder- 
ing glance, hardly able to believe that e should wish to 
keep up any communication with er, when the associations 
connected with her in his mind must surely be only and all of 
pain. 

“Certainly I will,’ she answered gently, “if you really care to 
hear ?” 

“IT do care. And may I sometimes bore you with a few 
words ?” 

“T shall be glad—grateful—if you will.” 

“ Well, I must say good-bye to you now,” he rejoined, after a 
moment’s silence, and took her hand, and held it fast and close. 
“T may write to you? and you—you promise to write back to 
me?” 

“Ta” 

“T rely on your promise,” he said, still holding her hand. 
His ordinarily cold, dark, steel-grey eyes had softened with a 
look she had never seen in them before. 
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“ And you—you won’t quite forget me?” he added in a lower 
voice, with the abruptness of conquered hesitation. 

“T shall never forget you,” she answered. “Could I forget 
the most generous man that I have ever known?” 

“If ever there’s anything—anything you want,” he resumed 
in the same tone, “anything that the help of mortal man can 
do for you, send me but one word, and I’ll come from the 
uttermost ends of the earth to you—if I live! And if I die, 
my last living thought will be of the woman to whom I owe my 
life to-day !” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THROUGH DUSK TO DAWN. 


Two years have passed away. 

The excitement of the tragedy that made Grays Court the 
marked place of the neighbourhood for many miles around has 
gradually faded out. The story is still repeated to every new- 
comer; but the old inhabitants have ceased to dwell on it 
among themselves ; they have talked it out and done with it— 
except when the arrival of a stranger amongst them stirs a 
flicker in the ashes, for the Grays Court tragedy is che story of 
Rylands — its own especial “sensation”—its one and only 
legitimate distinction ; and the stranger must not be allowed to 
ignore its rightful claim on his interest. Indeed a fresh and 
curious listener is a treat there; and to such the tale of the 
Charteris family is still always told in full detail, and Clemaine 
Everard —being the only one of the dramatis personz on the 
scene—is pointed out with eager nods and becks and significant 
whispers. 

The Everards are living at Lyndore House just as of old. 
They went abroad and remained away for a time, to allow the 
first storm of gossip to blow over; but they were not of the 
stuff to surrender and beat a permanent retreat. They came 
back, faced the battery of curiosity, cackle and clack, which at 
first greeted them, and soon saw it decline through various 
stages of dropping fire to an occasional random shot. Clemaine 
returned with them, resolutely braced herself up to go through 
the ordeal of being stared at and whispered about as if she had 
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been a white elephant, a two-headed nightingale, or a celebrated 
divorcée—and in time lived it down—though still Lyndore 
House, memory-haunted, is never again the peaceful, happy 
home of old days to her, and she spends a larger part of the 
year than was formerly her custom, with the Mostyns, in London, 
where she feels more sheltered from observation, safely lost in 
the crowd, her story but one of many forgotten nine-days’ 
wonders. 

Grays Court is empty, desolate, deserted, and its owner—no 
one knows where! Nothing has been heard of Val Charteris 
for two years. He was traced to London, where it was dis- 
covered that he had turned a large sum of money into cash; 
then the scent was lost ; inquiry failed to pursue the track any 
further. 

Two years! To Clemaine, looking back, it seems sometimes 
but a day—sometimes a whole, long life-time. 

It is a life indeed. For to her one life—it seemed to her then 
the only true life—began when first she fell under the fatal 
glamour of Val Charteris’s love, and ended when his disappear- 
ance and Bruce Wardlaw’'s farewell wrote Finis at the end of 
that volume. Since then it has been another life. The girl who 
loved Val Charteris with all the hope and fire and passion of her 
full, strong-pulsing heart — with all the dreams of her pure 
aspiring soul—is dead. It is another woman who lives now in 
her form and feature. 

The love, the anguish, the struggle, the despair, of that past 
life—all are over! and something like the calm of her earlier 
girlhood has slowly, gradually come back to her. She has out- 
lived the pain that once seemed as if it would be eternal— 
though what has been the influence that has helped her to outlive 
it, she hardly acknowledges even to herself. 

Every memory of that day of life and love—from its radiant 
dawn to the biack eclipse of its cruel close—is so fresh in her 
mind—and yet so infinitely far—far off! Was it yesterday—or 
in another world—that it all happened ? 

She can endure her memories now—even the bitterest of 
them ; for she has found that while there is work for the hand 
and head there is solace for the heart. Once more she is the 
ministering angel of the house—her uncle’s help, her aunt’s 
right-hand, the children’s idol and adviser, Edith’s sympathising 
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confidante. She finds content and even pleasure, if not happi- 
ness, in the many daily duties that fall, as in old days, to her 
willing hand. Yet there is a look of unrest and anxiety in the 
amber-hued eyes that once beamed with a clear and radiant 
calm, like golden sun-lighted waters unruffled by a breath. Now 
their repose is troubled—broken; there lies a shadow in their 
depths—a shadow less of memory than of apprehension —a 
shadow that arises from the mist of uncertainty in which Val 
Charteris’s fate is lost. 

Where is he ? is her never-uttered but seldom sleeping wonder. 
Is he living or dead? Is he far-off or near? Is he safe away 
at the other side of the world? Or is he hidden under a 
false name and fictitious history somewhere in England—near 
at hand ? 

And this is the thought that brings the darkest shadow of 
dread over her eyes as over her soul. Is he xear ? 

Will some day his for ever unforgotten face flash on her like a 
spectre, his well-known voice fall on her ear, and freeze her veins 
with terror of the coming days? Will the familiar footstep, at 
sound of which her heart used once to leap, strike on it now like 
a funeral knell ? 

For what if he, grown reckless with security, should forget his 
danger in the event of being identified? If she should take up 
the newspaper one day and read, in sensational head-lines, 
“ Arrest of Valentine Charteris! ”—* After Two Years !”—or 
“ Police on the Track of the Grays Court Poisoner!” If all the 
old wounds, but barely healed, were to be torn open again, how 
should she be able to bear it ? 

During these two years Bruce Wardlaw remained at his post 
in Chihuahua. He wrote regularly to Clemaine, and she as 
regularly replied. The correspondence, which had at first been 
a little constrained and formal, grew gradually freer, more 
frequent, and more intimate, as they drifted into the habit of 
telling each other all that interested them either publicly or 
personally. It was winter, and Bruce Wardlaw was expected 
back—Christmas, and he had returned ! 

Clemaine, by special request of the children home for their 
holidays, was spending the Christmas at Lyndore House, instead 
of as usual at the Mostyns’. It was Christmas Eve—a white and 
azure morning of silvery frost and cloudless sky. Clemaine was 
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in the drawing-room with the young Everards, putting up the 
holly decorations. Tom, shot up into a tall, lanky, long-limbed 
youth, was perched up on a ladder vigorously hammering nails 
into the wall with as much noise as_ possible—Freddy, a fair, 
handsome, curly-headed laddie, was cutting up a big, bristling 
bush of holly into ¢onvenient sprays — Edith sewing laurel 
leaves and red berries on large brown paper letters, to spell 
mottoes suitable to the season—Flossie, her long hair hanging 
down her back, wearing her frocks now down to her ankles, 
was helping Clemaine to arrange evergreen wreaths round the 
mirrors. ; 

It was a pleasant picture of English domestic life on which 
Bruce Wardlaw looked. It seemed to him the fairest which he 
had seen for many and manya day. His eyes had dwelt on 
many a vision of tropical beauty ; but on his heart this simple, 
peaceful picture of sweet home life was printed at once ; and at 
once his gaze fixed upon one figure in the foreground of the 
group—Clemaine, tall and graceful, in a dress of a warm, dark 
wine-colour, which had a cheerful aspect on this winter day, and 
in which she looked fair as a lily, with her crown of yellow- 
shining hair. At the sound of wheels coming up the drive, a 
soft, quick colour had suffused her cheeks, and as Bruce looked 
at her once more, it seemed to him that all the fresh and radiant 
bloom of her lovely girlhood, which suffering had paled and 
dimmed when last he saw her, brightened her beauty now. 

The two clasped hands in silence ; and the flush deepened on 
Clemaine’s cheek as she suddenly felt an unaccountable difficulty 
in putting into words the usual greeting to a friend returned 
from far away. He had no thought but of her, until he 
suddenly realised the many surrounding eyes that were fixed 
upon him. Edith, who had discreetly kept a little way in the 
background, was regarding him with feminine sympathy, Tom 
and Freddy with serious attention, and Flossie with open, wide- 
eyed curiosity. He coloured, and hastily turned to Edith with 
an empressé but somewhat embarrassed greeting, and apology 
for “intruding upon them.” Presently Mr. and Mrs. Everard 
came in, overflowing with cordial hospitality. 

In spite of their warm and friendly welcome, it soon occurred 
to Clemaine, who had somehow arrived at an intuitive under- 
standing of Bruce Wardlaw, that he was not quite at ease; and 
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it was not long before, with his wonted lack of finesse, and 
blundering with a rush at his point, he forced an opportunity of 
intimating to her, aside, that he wished it were possible to see 
her alone. 

It was possible; and he found his wish gratified with more 
ease than he had anticipated. A whispered word—a look—and 
the thing was managed. The Everards, always accommodating 
and good natured, were now, especially the feminine members of 
the family, far too much interested in wondering what he might 
have to say to Clemaine, to put any obstacle in the way of his 
saying it. So he presently found himself ¢éte-ad-téte with her in 
the library, under the ostensible excuse of viewing the decora- 
tions, which they had finished there before beginning the orna- 
menting of the drawing-room. 

“T wanted to speak to you alone,” he began. “I have some- 
thing I wished to ask you ‘ 

He paused, as if after all he were not in any great hurry to 
ask it. 

“Yes?” she said interrogatively, in a tone of readiness to hear 
and reply. 

He still paused, as if reluctant to speak, for a moment before 
the inquiry : 

“ Have you—have you—heard anything of ——” 

He looked the name without speaking it. There are names 
that are never uttered—never need to be uttered—between those 
in whose minds they are most deeply branded. 

“No,” she replied, “nothing! Not a word, not a rumour, for 
all these years. Have you ?” 

* Yes.” 

“Tell me,” she said in a lower voice. “Tell me all!” 

“TI begin to doubt now that I have spoken. Do you really 
wish to hear it 

“ All that you can tell me,” she finished for him. 

“ If—if it pains you e 

“Do you think,” she rejoined, looking in his face with a faint, 
sad smile, “that I cannot bear a little more pain? But nothing 
that you can tell me could hurt me as much as suspense.” 

“ Well, it will not take long to tell,” he said, plunging into the 
story with his accustomed -bluntness. “On our homeward 
voyage, in mid-Atlantic, we sighted a little boat. The men in 
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it waved and made signals for help, and the Captain had the 
steamer headed towards them. We picked them up,”—he 
paused again, then added—*“ Did you happen to hear anything 
of the wreck of the Jacinta ?” 

“IT don’t remember. When? Where?” 

“Lately, the end of last month, on the voyage from Rio 
Janeiro to New York. Well, this boat was one of the /acinta’s 
boats. They had cut loose from the /aciuta, just before she 
heeled over and went down, without time to take any provisions 
on board. The men had been tossing about in this little open 
boat for ten days; without food, except a few biscuits soaked with 
sea water, famishing, cramped with crowding, for the boat was 
terribly over-loaded, drenched to the skin, for it had been stormy 
weather. We took the poor fellows on board. They were a 
terrible sight—gaunt, haggard, wolfish-eyed —strong men so 
weak they had to be lifted over the side of the vessel. You 
have never seen men in the last stage of starvation? Heaven 
forbid you ever should! Two were insensible—dying. One of 
these was a passenger, the other a young sailor. They laid them 
on the deck—they looked almost as if they were already dead.” 

He broke off again and looked at her. 

“Go on,” she said in a husky whisper. 

“The dying passenger,” he went on, “ was—was—you have 
guessed it, I see?” 

“ 1t—was—“e,” she breathed. 

“Yes, it was fe /” he answered gravely, keeping an anxious, 
watchful, apprehensive gaze upon her. 

“Go on,” she said. “Do not be afraid. I can bear it. Tell 
me all.” 

“There was a spare berth in my cabin, and I had him taken 
there. The doctor examined him, but I saw from the first there 
was no hope. He must have been already in weakened health 
at the time of the wreck. Exposure, privation, and exhaustion 
had done their work. He opened his eyes and moved, and 
looked at me, as I was watching by him, but he did not know 
me. He wandered, and muttered about beautiful gardens and 
orchards, and plucking delicious fruit. He sank rapidly. I 
don’t think he suffered much—zhen. The exhausted frame was 
past suffering. He murmured to himself now and then—the 
chief idea on which the wandering brain was running seemed to 
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be the fruit in the orchard. No clear sense nor memory 
returned to him, until just a little time before the end.” 

“And then——” 

“ He had been lying in half-sleep, half-stupor.. He woke up 
and looked at me, and I saw that he knew me. His eyes 
opened wide with a sort of flash, and he said: 

“* You are too late. It’s no use taking me now! How did 
you find me out ?’” 

“I told him I had not been searching for him—that it was 
mere chance that brought me to his side; and then he remem- 
bered where he was, and what had happened. All he said was: 

““You are well avenged—I’m dying—I’ve been starved—lI’ve 
suffered hell—here !’” 

“He spoke no more, except just at the last, when sight and 
movement were gone. He murmured something—I bent close 
to listen. He whispered—your name—‘Clemaine ’—three times, 
and his fingers seemed to grope for something. His eyes were 
open, but he could not see me. I thin’: he did not know whose 
hand he held.” 

She bent her head suddenly, and buried her face in her hands. 

“Forgive me for telling you all this,” he said. “I should 
have spoken more carefully—I have said too much—I have 
hurt you unnecessarily.” 

“No, no. I thank you for telling me,” she murmured. 

“Shall I leave you now ?” he said, with a movement to rise.. 
She put out her hand as if to detain him. 

“Wait, there is more for you to tell me. Was it known—who 
--he was?” 

“No, no one knew. He was travelling as Mr. Campbell, on 
his way from Rio Janeiro to New York. That is all that I 
could ascertain, There were no letters nor papers found upon 
him.” 

“ And—he was buried ? ” 

“ At sea—in mid-ocean. It is the custom, you know, in case 
of death on board ship. I could not have prevented it,” he 
added apologetically, as if he thought she might have desired 
him to interfere in the matter. 

There was silence between them for a few moments, then 
Clemaine said softly and solemnly: 

“ May God forgive him all, and rest his soul !” 
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And Bruce Wardlaw bent his head and rejoined : 

“ Amen!” 

Another pause, and she said in a low, faltering tone: 

“It—was—your hand he held?” 

“Yes. One could not resent one’s bitterest wrongs upon a 
dying man.” 

He saw a sudden pitiful quiver convulse her pale face, a 
tremor run through her whole frame. 

“You must hate me!” he said impetuously, in a tone of some 
unexplained, strong emotion. “ Whenever I see you I distress 
you! It seems to be my part in life to cause you pain!” 

“Don’t say that,” she protested. “It is not you—it is never 
you!” 

He rose up abruptly, and stood looking at her with but half- 
controlled agitation. 

“Good-bye!” he said abruptly. 

“You are not going?” She looked up with almost startled 
questioning. “ Not going away?” 

“Only for a time,” he replied. “I must leave you now; you 
will be best alone-—I will come again, if you can bear to see 
me?” 

“Yes, come again,” she said. “You give me comfort—you 
give me strength !” 

Something in her words stabbed him with a thrill that was 
half bitter pain, half burning hope. 

“Do you need comfort so much?” he rejoined in a half- 
smothered voice, in which the pain only was perceptible. “Is it 
so hard a blow ?” 

Again she hid her face from his eyes, veiling it with one hand, 
while she held out the other to him—was it only in farewell ? 

He took the trembling hand, and held it tenderly, reverently. 

“ And I may come again—and soon ?” 

She answered in a low tone: 

“Te.” 

The Everards in an access of hospitality invited Mr. Wardlaw 
to stay and spend Christmas with them; but he gratefully 
declined the invitation his heart urged him to accept. He 
thought that his remaining at such a time might seem an 
intrusion—a lack of delicacy and consideration for Clemaine’s 
feelings. 
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He, however, came to Lyndore House again—and soon—and 
found with indescribable relief that the news he had brought 
her had made no change in Clemaine, nor in her manner to him ; 
she was looking quite herself, her face, if sometimes a little 
more serious and thoughtful than of old, jbore no traces of 
suffering. 

Indeed, the thought of Val’s death was far easier for her to bear 
than would the sight of his living face have been! For in his 
life he was as dead to her as now that he lay in his ocean grave; 
and while he lived the deep abiding terror in her heart lived too 
—the fear from which now she was free for ever! True woman 
as she was, even after all that had come and gone, her heart 
still throbbed with pain and pity at the thought of Val’s suffer- 
ings during his last days—the punishment that, slow but sure, 
had overtaken the sinner who had escaped man’s justice. But 
what stirred her most deeply, with thrills of strangely mingled 
feelings she could not herself understand, was the thought 
that it was Bruce Wardlaw who had watched his parting hours, 
it was in Bruce Wardiaw’s clasp that his dying hand had rested ! 
Fully and freely she forgave Val all—his sins were blotted out— 
the past was buried, a seal upon its grave! all that was left of 
it was her heart’s deep prayer for peace to the parted soul. 

The Everards soon began to perceive what Mrs. Everard was 
the first to put into words: 

“Tt’s clear how the land lies now! Let us hope it will be all 
right ¢#zs time for our poor dear Clemaine.” 

And both Mrs. Everard and Edith were most obliging ‘and 
considerate in allowing Mr. Wardlaw ample opportunities, not 
only of seeing Clemaine, but of saying to her whatever he 
might have tosay. The boys, fortunately for these opportunities, 
went back to school ; and Flossie, although still generally cling- 
ing to Clemaine’s skirts, and always eager to hear and to see all 
that was going on, could be managed by the lunited forces of 
mother and elder sister. 

Bruce Wardlaw did not neglect the chances afforded him. He 
came and went freely, as a privileged friend of the house, an 
especial friend of Clemaine’s; and Clemaine herself scarcely 
realised the rapidity with which she grew to look to him, lean on 
him, centre her thoughts in him. 

“We are friends, are we not?” he said to her one day, when 
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Edith, discreetly dragging away with her the reluctant Flossie, 
had left them to themselves. 

“Indeed, I hope so,” she answered. 

“T wonder,” he continued, “ did ever man and woman before 
stand in so strange a position towards each other as you and I 
have done, and yet grow to be such true friends ?” 

“Yes, we are the truest of friends now, I think,” she said with 
a soft, sweet smile. 

“Could we—could we not,” he hesitated, then went on im- 
petuously, “is it impossible that we should be something move 
than friends? I said once that it seemed to be my lot in life to 
cause you pain. I wish that I could dare to hope that you 
would let me try to make you happy! I know you have no 
reason to like me much—and yet I think I could make you 
happy. I understand you.” 

“You do,” she said earnestly, “and you are the only one that 
does!” 

“You know that—you feel that ?” he rejoined with a flash of 
eager hope. “Then, Clemaine, what do you say?” 

Clemaine said nothing. She looked at him half questioningly, 
and waited for him to say a little more. 

“Think it over,” he resumed. “I don’t press you to give me 
an answer in ahurry. Take your own time. I know I can’t 
expect you to realise yet how deeply my affection for you has 
struck into my heart. Perhaps you are thinking—” He broke 
off his sentence, looking at her inquiringly, then added, as if 
answering what he supposed to be her thought, “ That I have 
loved before, Clemaine, is nothing that need stand between you 
and me now. You know well who was my angel upon earth, 
and is still my saint, wherever she is—now! But Una was 
never mine! She was another’s in all her sweet soul. I was 
less to her than the dog! But you, Clemaine, could you care for 
me? Havel been mad in hoping that you might some day care 
for me enough—enough to trust your life to me?” 

She looked down and clasped her hands, twisted them close 
and tight together as they lay in her lap, and her lip quivered as 
she answered in a low and trembling tone : 

“To live for you would be too good for me—I only wish that 
I might die for you!” 

“ Ciemaine, can you /ove me then?” 
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“Qh,” she said in a tone of pain. “I have no love to give 
that is worthy of you! All my present and my future I have, 
but my fast I cannot give. And you have suffered through 
that past. You deserve the best, the a//. You should have the 
best. You should love some fresh-hearted girl who could give 
you all her life. / can give only a part, and anything less than 
allis not worth your taking!” 

“Let me bethe judge of that,” he replied. “Can / give you 
my past? Is what I offer worthless because I can only ask you 
to accept my present and my future? Will you take them? 
The life I owe to you, the honour and the name you saved and 
gave me back, all are worthless to me without you! I lay them 
in your hands! Clemaine, are they worth your keeping ?” 

“What can I give you in return?” she asked, and her eyes 
shone on him softly through unshed tears. 

“Give me your hand—give me, if you can, your “eart—and 
you will give me my soul’s desire!” 

She laid her hand in his. 

“There is my hand!” she said. “But my heart”—and a 
faint tremulous smile dawned about her lips as she added—* how 
can I give you Zaz, when it is your own already ?” 

* * * * * * * 

They did not often talk of the past, these two, who were 
plighted lovers now ; but Bruce, reticent though he was with the 
rest of the world, had no reserves with Clemaine ; and one day, 
when they had been engaged some little time, he spoke to her of 
the strange presentiment which had led him to Grays Court that 
fatal night, and related to her those earlier instances of premoni- 
tion which had ere then warned him too truly, albeit uselessly, 
of danger to those whom he held dear. And she in turn told 
him of her strange experiences on the threshold of Death, when 
her eyes had been opened upon the ocean of Light from which 
Life rises—and back into which it falls. 

“So since then,” she said, “ I have had no least fear of death, 
for I know what is beyond! I have looked forward, beyond the 
little minute of darkness, rather with longing than with dread— 
longing to feel and see that Light again—until I knew you cared 
for me. Then life became dear—because death means leaving 
you!” 

“My darling! then you do really love me?” 


* 
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Bruce still sometimes even now found it difficult to realise his 
own happiness. It seemed a blissful dream, almost too beautiful 
to be real, that Clemaine should love him, with no mere after- 
math of spent affections—no faded ashes of once glowing fires— 
—but with the true flame of love, at once passionate and pure. 

“We can never be parted on earth,” he said, when the assur- 
ance he craved had once more been sweetly given. “If we were 
by any circumstances separated for a short time, absence and 
distance could not part me from you. I should know, far off, if 
anything were wrong with you, as surely as if your own lips told 
me. In this life we cannot be separated. But—beyond ? in that 
world of light you saw, or dreamt you saw? We shall never 
know whether it was more than dream or delusion. For your 
pure soul could naturally only create to itself visions of purity 
and beauty. But if your insight into that world of light were 
true—Clemaine, should we find each other there ?” 

“T could not bear to live if I thought we should not, Bruce. 
There was nothing of earth there. But surely love like ours is 
not of and for earth alone? It is no mere earthly attraction 
that has drawn us two together. Somehow, somewhere, we 
shall find each other again. What if it should be ages hence? 
There is no sense of Time there! No, Bruce! Once found, we 
shall never wholly lose each other! Our marriage-vow will not 
be—— 

Until Death us do part!” 

And although their marriage-vows were plighted at the altar 
long enough ago for the glamour of romance to have faded now, 
Bruce Wardlaw’s wife still thinks and feels the same to-day. For 
never was marriage-vow the seal upon a more perfect union than 
this of Bruce and Ciemaine. 

In this, their second love, the two whose first loves had ended 
in loss and failure, death and despair—whose lives were linked 
together by unknown bonds they had not recognised until the 
morning of life was over—who were indeed counterpart souls 
and natural mates, though they had met and passed each other © 
by, unknowing, in the blindness of their earlier days—now came 
together ; and in this union they have found such happiness as 
‘it is rarely permitted to the Children of Earth to know. 


THE END. 
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39, FOSTER LANE, 
Cheapside, 
LONDON, E.C. 
And 513 Branches 
throughout Great 
Britain and 
freland, 


FROM 


£4 4s 


10 % Discount for 


SINGER'S 





AN ACCEPTABLE CHRISTMAS PRESENT! 
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by the use of WALTON’S RENOWNED INDIAN 
KALODERMA, HAIR DYE 

so celebrated for preserving and enhancing to the accide he gg the (Brown or Black in 

latest period of life a SKIN OF REAL BEAUTY. wenn end ene: ont will one liquid). 


KALODERMA quickly removes Tan, 
ies, Sunburn, Redness, Rough- 
ness, Pimples, Biotches, Sal- 
lowness, bd py Black 
Specks, and all dis- 


th ill find 
be also found superior to Cold an i 


Cream, Lip Salve, and Vaseline for | the most simple in 
Cracked Lips, Chaps, and other unplea- | use, requiring no pre- 


santness caused by the keen and arid winds, | paration for Dyeing 
giving to the hands and arms a soft and pearl- | the Whiskers, Mow 


like whiteness. To Ladies after the ride, promenade or | trouble. 
drive, and the heat of the ball-room, its cooling and refresh- Price, 2/6, 4/6 and 
ing qualities will be found a great luxury—detection impossible. ce, 1 0/6 


N.B.—It is 80 innocuous that it may be applied to any abrasion or excoriation, | geig Chemists ond 
even of the moat tender infant. Price 2/6, 4/6, 7/6 to 21/- Post-free 30 stamps. erfumers. 


T. WALTON, Analytical Chemist, 74, HAVERSTOCK HILL, LONDON 
PROT | 
FROM 
FEVERS: 
E> MEASLES | 
ae PROMOTES SMALL POX & 
Fy H 
Pia as ACTION OF AL A LUXURY | 
x Testimonials THE SK SKIN INVALUABLE 


om FOR THE — 
Marie Roze, TA ALLL ta 
er SOAP sRiT\SH MEDICAL JOURNAL) 
Florence most errecrivein SKIN ) 
TRY TAY AY LANCET 


"ee TABLETS 641/- 
Ose | SOLO EVERYWHERE. / 


3 _ THE HAIR ss 3 RECOMMENDED BY 
“€ for 2) stamp* JHE MEDICAL FACULTY, 


REATINGS | 
LOZENGES |p tar 


VE 
WILL CURE, AND THEY WILL NOT INJURE 
YOUR HEALTH. THEY CONTAIN ONLY 
THE PUREST DRUGS. 
Sold everywhere in 1/14 Tins. 





and colour- 
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Belgravia Hdvertiser. DECEMBER, 1892. 


TO ADVERTISERS,—All communications respecting Advertisements and Bills to be forwarded by the 13th of the 
Month for January Number to RATCLIFFE, DUNBAR & CO.. 8, George Yard, Lombard Street, E.C. 


HARNESS’ ELECTROPATHIC BELT. 


For RHEUMATISM, INFLUENTIAL TESTIMONY. 


NERVOUS WEAKNESS, From MR. GUNN, THE CRICKETER. 
4 ALIA Gunn, th celeb: d Nottingh Prof ional, h ri . 
SLEEPLESSNESS, res tin Vitis Gome, she colebeated Nottingham Professional, bee written, 
NEURALGIA, HARNESS’ EL CTR PATHIC BELTS. He says: ‘‘ You will be glad to hear that the 
ic Be. 


ectropat! had from you has quite cured tne rneumatism that prevented 
me from playing at football last winter, and it hus also been of at benefit in 
D c 8 i L iT Y ¢ sustaining strength of n-rve and endurance, which qualities are both of great im- 
portance to cricketers.”’ 
LIVER AND KIDNEY Surely this testimonial alone—to say nothing of the thousands of others received 
—should be sufficient to influence all our readers to procure one of these bon@ fide 
DISORDERS. and convenient health appliances. c : 
? Their marvellous curative properties are now well known. They give wonderful 


s d i 1 f the body, « com f bl r d 
INTERNAL WEAKNESS , Saar ee elie’ upon te apocdliy invignense the meet Gebilitated pensibemien.” on 
HYSTERIA, &c. 





FOR WEAK MEN, | 


Gentleman’s 
Electropathic Belts. 


OR WRITE. 


THE REV. WILLIAM JOHN EDGE. 
Late Vicar of Holy Trinity, Upper Tooting, 8.W., writes :—‘‘ Having 
for some three years or more suffered from sciatica, which at length 
became almost intolerable, I was advised to purchase one of Mr. Harness’ full- 
power Exrrecrropatuic Berts on August 16 last, which from that day forward I have 
persistently worn without intermission, except at night. After three or four weeks 
the sciatica left me, and notonly has never returned, but I may say with truth that, 
as far as my foelings are concerned, Iam not conscious of the existence of a sciatica 
nerve. This deliverance from almost perpetual pain, which at times amounted to 
torture, Icannot but ascribe to your Electropathic Belt, and I feel bound thus to 

give public expression to my gratitude.”’ 


PAMPHLETS AND CONSULTATIONS FREE. NEW LIFE 


Note only Address, and call or write at} AND VIGOUR, 
once for particulars to © assinnimeeniiiiininiinimeebessamaalle 


THE MEDICAL BATTERY CO., Limitep, 


SOLE PROPRIETORS OF THE 


ELECTROPATHIC AND ZANDER INSTITUTE, 





BELGRAVIA ADVERTISER. 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN & 60.5 NEW BOOKS. 


** RITA’S” NEW NOVEL, 
ASENATH OF THE FORD: a Romance of the Red Earth 
Country. 3 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, price 31s. 6d. 


FLORENCE MARRYAT’S NEW NOVEL. 
HOW LIKE A WOMAN. 3 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, price 


31s. 6d. 
BY M. E. FRANCIS, a New Author. 
WHITHER? A Novel. 3 vols. crown 8vo. price 31s. 6d. 


**A work of high merit and of artistic proportion . 
tion.” —Glasgow Herald. 

**Must occupy a place of honour in contemporary fiction.”’—Scotsman. 

** A masterpiece of beautiful writing.” —Liverpool Mercury. 

“ A distinct and undeniable success.” —Dundee Advertiser. 


DORA RUSSELL’S NEW NOVEL. 
AN EVIL REPUTATION. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
A FATAL SILENCE. A New Edition. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
BY MORTIMER COLLINS. 
WHO IS THE HEIR? Crown 8vo. picture boards, price Qs. ; 


cloth, 2s. 6d. 


. of unusual excellence and literary execu- 


MRS. BANKS’S NOVELS. 


New Uniform Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. each. 


GLORY. THROUGH THE NIGHT. 
THE MANCHESTER MAN. THE WATCHMAKER’S DAUGHTER. 


STUNG TO THE QUIOK, FORBIDDEN TO WED. 
CALEB BOOT#’S CLERK. SYBILLA. 
WOOERS AND WINNERS. IN HIS OWN HAND 


MORE THAN CORONETS. RIPPLES AND BREAKERS. 





ETON OF OLD, or Eighty Years Since—1811-1822. By an 


Old Colleger. 1 vol. crown 4to cloth, Illustrated, price 15s. 250 copies only printed on 


special “hand-made paper, with the cuts printed on Japanese paper and mounted, bound 
in bevelled boards and gilt tops, price 21s. 


INTRODUCTION BY HENRY IRVING, D.C.L. 


TALES FROM THE DRAMATISTS. By Charles Morris. 


vols. feap. 8vo. in fancy box, price ros. 6d. net, 


THE NEWBERY CLASSICS. A New Edition of the Poets. 


Each in One Volume, attractively bound in cloth, price 2s. 


BYRON. SCOTT, 


CAMPBELL, 
WORDSWORTH. MRS. BROWNING. 


SHAKSPERE'S WORKS. TOM HOOD. 
LONGFELLOW. THOMAS MOORE. 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN & CO., 39, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON. 


AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW LIBRARY NOVELS. 


THE IVORY GATE. By Watrer Bzsant, Author of “ All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” 
&c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


A FAMILY LIKENESS. By Mrs. B. M. Croxer, Author of ‘ Pretty Miss Neville,” 
‘“‘ Diana Barrington,” &c. 3 vols. 

MRS. JULIET. By Mrs. Atrrep Hunt, Author of ‘ Thornicroft’s Model.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

BARBARA DERING. By Amétiz Rives, Author of “The Quick or the Dead?” 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. 


GEOFFORY HAMILTON. By Epwarp H. Cooper. 2 vols. crown 8vo. [ Shortly. 


SUSY. By Brer Harte. With Frontispiece and Vignette by J. A. Caristiz. Crown 8vo. cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 


A SOLDIER’S CHILDREN. By Joun Srrance Winter, Author of “Cavalry Life,” 
&c. With 34 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


THE AMERICAN CLAIMANT. By Mark Twain. With 81 Lllustrations by Hat Hurst 
and Dan. BEARD. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


THE FATE OF HERBERT WAYNE. By E. J. Goopman, Author of ‘Too 


Curious.” Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


HANDY NOVELS. Unirorm ww Srriz, fep. 8vo. cloth extra, 1s. 6d. each. 
THE OLD MAID’S SWEETHEART.| TAKEN FROM THE ENEMY. By 
By ALAN ST, AUBYN. HENRY NEWBOLT. 
A LOST SOUL: the Confession of Charles| MODEST LITTLE SARA. By Aran 
Lindsay. By W. L. ALDEN. ST. AUBYN. 























MAID MARIAN AND ROBIN HOOD. By J. E. Muppock, Author of “The Dead 
Man’s Secret,” &. With 12 Illustrations by Srantey L. Woop. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 

A ROMANCE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By W. H. Mattock. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 

THE DOWNFALL. By Emice Zora. Translated by Ernest A. VIZETELLY. Crown 8yo. 
cloth extra, 38. 6d. e 

MY FLIRTATIONS. By Marcarer Wynman. With 13 Illustrations by J. BERNARD 

___PartripGE. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

LORD TENNYSON, 1809-92: A Biography. By Henry J. Jennines. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo. 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. peenitc ba 

LUNDON. (Lhe Story of LOnuon Lliustrated tor tae Peopie.) By WALTER BEsanr, 

** Author of ‘‘ All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” &c. With 124 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. cloth 

imaextra, 18s. 

THE BRIGHTON ROAD: vLD TIMES AND NEW ON A CLASS.iC 
HIGHWAY. By Cuartzs G. Harper, Author of ‘‘ English Pen Artists of To-day.” With 
a Photogravure Frontispiece and go Illustrations by the Author. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 16s. 

THE THOUSAND AND ONE DAYS: Persian ‘rales. Edited by Justin H. 
McCartuy. With Photogravure Frontispiece to each'vol. by Srantey L. Woop. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. half-parchment, 12s. 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY VIGNETTES. By Austin Dosson, Author of “Four 
Frenchwomen,” &c. With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 

SUSSEX FOLK AND SUSSEX WAYS. By the late Rev. J. Coxzer Earrron, M.A. 
Edited by Rev. Henry Wack, D.D. With 4 Full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 53. 

THE ANTIPODEAN : An Illustrated Annual. With an Introduction by the CouNTESsS OF 
JERSEY. 112 pp. royal 8vo. with 88 Illustrations, 1s, 

THE LOUDWATER TRAGEDY : Being the GenrLeman’s ANNUAL for 1892. By T. W. 
SpPEicuHtT, Author of *‘ The Mysteries of Heron Dyke.” Demy 8vo. picture cover, ts. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. One Shilling Monthly, or 14s. per year, post-free. 
In addition to Articles upon Subjects in Literature, Science, and Art, “* PAGES ON PLAYS,’ 
by Justin H. McCarruy, and “ TABLE TALK,” by Sytvanus UrBaAn, appear Monthly. 


SCIENCE-GOSSIP : An Illustrated Medium of Interchange for Students and Lovers of Nature. 
Edited by Dr. J. E. Taytor, F.L.S. 4d. Monthly; or 5s. per year, post-free. 
































London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 214, Piccadilly, W. 





BELGRAVIA ADVERTISER. 


XBW NOVELS at all CIRCULATING LIBRARIES 


IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


SOSHSSSSSHSSSOSSOSOSSSHSOHOOOSEOD 


NORA CREINA. By Mrs. Huncerrorp, Author of “ Molly 
Bawn,” “April’s Lady,” &e. 3 vols. 


A SISTER’S SIN. By Mrs. Loverr Cameron, Author of “In 


a Grass Country,” ‘‘A Daughter's Heart,” &. 3 vols. 


WEDDED TO SPORT. By Mrs. Epwarp Kennarp, Author of 
“The Girl in the Brown Habit,” ‘‘ Killed in the Open,” &c. 3 vols. 


MISS BLANCHARD OF CHICAGO. By A. Kevitt Daviss, 


Author of ‘‘ Marriage up to Date.” 3 vols. 


FOR HIS SAKE. By Mrs. Atrexanper, Author of “The 
Wooing O’t,” “ Blind Fate,” &e. 3 vols. 


THE MARCH OF FATE. By B. L. Farsgon, Author of 
“The Mystery of M. Felix,” &c. 3 vols. 


A BIG STAKE. By Mrs. Roserr Jocetyn, Author of “The 
M. F. H’s. Daughter,” ‘‘ £100,000 versus Ghosts,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE HON*®™ JANE. By Annie Tuomas (Mrs. Pender Cudlip), 
Author of ‘“* Kate Valliant,” “ Eyre of Blendon,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE NOBLER SEX. By Ftorence Marryat, Author of 


“My Sister the Actress,” ‘‘ Under the Lilies and Roses,” &c. 3 vols. 


EDLEEN VAUGHAN; or, PATHS OF PERIL. By “ Carmen 


Sytva” (Her Majesty the Queen of Roumania), Author of ‘‘Thoughts of a Queen,” 
‘Legends of the Carpathians,” &c. 3 vols. 


A MODERN BRIDEGROOM. By Mrs, Atexanper FRaseEr, 


Author of “A Professional Beauty,” &ce. 2 vols. 


ONLY HUMAN. By Jounn Srrance Winter, Author of 
“ Bootles’ Baby,” “The Other Man's Wife,” &c. 2 vols. 


¥. V. WHITE & CO., 31, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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THE MONTHLY PACKET. 


PROGRAMME FOR THE FORTY-THIRD YEAR. 
— 1598. — 
H Magazine for Families, and especially for Elder Girls. 


THE SERIAL PAPERS FOR THE YEAR WILL BE: 
SIX PAPERS ON DANTE. By Arruour J. Burter (late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge). [Commencing in October. 
SUNRAYS AND STAR-BEAMS. Six Papers on Astronomical Subjects. By AGNEs 
GIBERNE, Author of “ The Ocean of Air,” &c. [Commencing in April, 
THREE STUDIES IN ITALIAN LITERATURE. ByF. J. Snett. 
[Concluding a Series. 
These Papers will be accompanied by Questions for Competitions, 
with Prizes. 
FIVE ENGLISH POETS. Six Papers by Artuur D. Innes. (1) Characteristic. (2) Dra- 
matic Poems. (3) Out of Doors, (4) Poet’s Lovers. (5) Retrospection. (6) Ideas and 
Ideals. | Commencing in January. 


SERIAL STORIES. 
THE GENTLE HERITAGE. By Frances E. Crompton. Author of ‘* Master Bartlemy.” 


To be followed by 
THE TAMING OF THE BEDDINGS:: Also a Historical Tale. By]M. BRAMSTON. 
ANEW STORY. By KATHERINE S. MACQUOID. 


ARTICLES will also appear by Dk. GARNETT, Canon BENHAM, Tue Hon. EVA KNATCH- 
BULL-HUGESSEN, Rev. P, LILLY, J. E. GORE, Mrs. CHURCH, W. WARDE 
FOWLER (Lincoln College, Oxford), HELEN ZIMMERN, C. M. YONGE, F. C. 
MONTAGUE (Oriel College, Oxford), FLORENCE FREEMAN, &c., &c. 


eee stron by the Author of “Sir Charles Danvers,” ROMA WHITE, F. E. 


a ROMPTON, HELEN SHIPTON, MOIRA O’NEILL, and others, will appear during 
the year. 


THE CHINA CUPBOARD is a section devoted to Debates, Discussions, Correspondence, Appeals, and 
Prize Competitions, full details and rules of which are issued in the Magazine. 


A PRIZE OF TEN GUINEAS 


Is offered for the BEST SHORT STORY for the Curistmas NumBeER for 1893. The Conditions of 
Competition will be found in the Magazine. 


MONTHLY, ONE SHILLING, 





THE CHRISTMAS DOUBLE NUMBER OF 


THE MONTHLY PACKET, 


With Frontispiece by L. Lxstiz Brooke, contains, among other contributions, Short Stories by Mrs¢ 
Watrorp, Roma Wuirs, Frances E. CromPTON, AUSTIN CLARE, A. C. SHipTon, EpirH THOMPSON. 
C. M. Yoncr, MapamE DE Wirt, M. BramsTon, etc., etc. 


NOW READY, PRICE TWO SHILLINGS. 





London: A. D. INNES & CO., 31 & 32, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C 
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NOW READY. 
WINTER’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL. 


EIGHTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 


00000 609000000006000000000000000 


THREE GIRLS, 


BY 
JOHN STRANGE WINTER, 
AUTHOR OF : 
**Bootles’ Baby,” “In Quarters,” “ Mignon’s Secret,” “My 
Poor Dick,” “Buttons,” &c. 





IN PAPER COVERS, i1s.; CLOTH, ls. 6d. 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
¥. V. WHITE & CO., 31, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


NOW READY. 


Three New One Shilling Novels, 


(OR IN CLOTH Ils. 64d.) 
Pedal dal cde ha lah aah en Lc) ide) el ahs ide ieee eh Le 


A sHOocK Tro SOCIETY, 


(8rd Edition,) 


By FLORENCE WARDEN, 


Author of ‘*THe HovusE ON THE Marsa,” &c. 


THE POWER OF AN EYE, 
By Mrs. FRANK ST. CLAIR GRIMWOOD, 
A CONQUERING HEROINE, 
By Mrs. HUNGERFORD, 


Author of “ Morty Bawn.” 





F, V. WHITE & CO., 31, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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MESSRS. W. H. SMITH & SON 


iss, STRAND, W.C. 


WILL FORWARD from the LIBRARY DEPARTMENT the following 
Magazines and Reviews, 


LIBRARY COPIES 


Withdrawn from circulation, POSTAGE FREE to any part of the United Kingdom, at 
the prices annexed, until further notice :— - 


MAGAZINES, SIX WEEKS AFTER DATE. 


PER ANNUM. PER ANNUM 


ARGOSY .. 
BELGRAVIA .. 
BLACKWOOD’S . 
CENTURY 
CON’ TEMPORARY REVIEW. 
CORNHILL ee oe oe oe 
ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED .. ee ee 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW .. ee ee 
GENTLEMEN’S.. ee ee a ee 
HARPER’S ee ee oe 
LONDON SOCIETY .. ee ee 


QUARTERLY REVIEWS, THREE MONTHS AFTER DATE. 


PER ANNUM. PER ANNUM. 
EDINBURGH _.. ee ee -- 10 O | QUARTERLY .. ee ee oe - 10 O 
ENGLISH HISTORICAL ee oe + 10 0 


The terms will be 1s. 6d. per annum less to Subscribers living sufficiently near the Bookstalls to have the 
Magazines delivered therefrom. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE, and cannot be received for a less period than TWELVE 
MONTHS. If no remittance is received after the dispatch of the last number subscribed for, it will be under- 
stood that they are to be discontinued. 


Subscriptions may commence at any date, but the month of January is the best time to commence subscribing, 
as most of the Volumes and Serial Stories begin this month. 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 
186, STRAND, LONDON, AND AT THE RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 


1.—For Subscribers obtaining their Books from a London Terminus. 


6 Months, 12 Months. 
. e 4. £8. 4. 
For ONE Volume at a time ee 12 0 ee a 
(Novels in more than One Volume are not available for ‘this p 4... v ‘ars ) 
For Two Volumes at a time 017 11 
(Novels in more than Two Volumes are not t available for this class or a 
For FouR Volumes ata time .. . oe 3 0 
For EIGHT ,, 99 oe ee ee ee ee 115 0 
For FIFTEEN pe oe a os oo os 300 


ao? 


LONGMAN’S ~ porapaeineg ee ee ee 
MACMILLAN’S .. ° ° 
NATIONAL REVIEW . 

NEW REVIEW .. ° ee 
NEWBERY HOUSE .. oe 
NINETEENTH CENTURY .. 
REVUE DES DEUX — 
SCRIBNER’S ee . ee 
TEMPLE BAR . ee ee 
WESTMINSTER . 


Te oe 


io] 
vgs 


. 
. 
~ 


SIs].) 
02 @OOAGDORO#! 


2OMOO00R000 & 





E own 


II.—For Subscribers obtaining their Books from a Country Books 


6 Months. 12 M 

£s. da. £ 

For ONE Volume at a time oe . 012 0 ° 1 
Me 


(Novels in more than One Volume. are not ‘available for this ry of  Subscriptio 
For Two Volumesatatime .. ob 1 
0 


(Novels in more than Two Volumes are not ot available for this las ¥ Subscription. 
For THREE Volumes at a time .. ee ar 2 
For FouR ~ ” ° oe se ° ° oe 2 
For Six - 7 ee ee ee ° ee 3 
For TWELVE ,, °9 ° oe 5 


Special Subscriptions for Country Book ‘Clubs, ‘Bending y Societies, and Travelling Subscriptions will be 
furnished on application. 


Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SON publish monthly a Catalogue of New and Second-hand Books, 
which they offer at greatly reduced prices. The same will be forwarded post free upon application to the Library 
Depot, 186, Strand, London. The books are sent, carriage free, to the Bookstalls. 


THE NEW CATALOGUE, 


Containing the whole of the works in W. H. SMITH & sons SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, is now 
ready. Price ONE SHILLING. 


The same will be supplied at the above price at any Railway Bookstall ; or, if by post, at 1/4, 


W. H. SMITH & SON, SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 186, STRAND, LONDON, 
AND AT NEARLY 600 RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS, 


To which places Subscribers can be transferred free of charge. Prospectus of terms, &c., sent free upon application 
to 186, Strand, London. 


4 
oe sel a 
coco one 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO.’S 


LIST OF NEWYVY BOOKS. 


New Novel by Junian HAwTHORNE. Now ready, in 2 vols., at all Libraries, 
AN AMERICAN MONTE CRISTO. 
“ Full of interest, excitement and general ‘go.’ Mr. Hawthorne rises to the height of his great oppor- 
tunity. Very good indeed.” —Daily Chronicle. 


‘Crown 8vo. with specially drawn Map and numerous Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


THE MISSION TO MOROCCO. 


MOROCCO AS IT IS. With an account of Sir Charles Evan Smith’s recent Mission to Ferz. 
By SterHEN Bonsat, Jun., Special Correspondent ‘‘ Central News.” 
“ A vivid and fair presentiment of the backwood life of this part of civilised Africa... .. Will be 
read with interest by all who are curious about the present prospects of affairs in Morocco.”—Scotsman. 
Crown 8vo. Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 
THROUGH CONNEMARA IN A GOVERNESS CART. By the Authors of ‘An 


Irish Cousin.” 


‘*They set out boldly into the delightful Connemara wilderness.of mountain, peat, bog and heather, 
and all that they did and saw is graphically described in this chatty andextremely readable volume.” — 
Daily Telegraph. 
Crown 8vo. with Frontispiece, 6s. 
ee 4% A Retrospect of Life and Travel in Lower Burmah. By Deputy Surgeon-General 
C. T. Daske and F. G. AFLALO. 


Medium 8vo. with Portrait. Dedicated, by permission, to H.R.H. The Duke of Edinburgh, K.G. 
THE STEAM NAVY OF ENGLAND. Past, Presentand Future. By Harry WILLIAMS, 
Chief Inspector of Machinery, R.N. 


NEW NOVELS. 
With Numerous Illustrations by the Author. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


ABSOLUTELY TRUE. A Novel. By Irvine Montacu, Late Special War Correspondent 
*¢ Tilustrated London News.” 


Crown 8vo. Illustrated, 6s. 
MIXED HUMANITY. A Realistic Novel of South African Life. By J. R. Couper. With 
Eight Illustrations by Irvine Montacu. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THE BOW OF FATE. A Story of Indian Life. By Surgeon-Major H. M. Greenuow. 


Crown 8vo., 6s. 


FORESHADOWED. By May Brorxuernoop. 


New Edition, Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. 
THE ILLUSTRATED HORSE DOCTOR. Being an Account of the Various Diseases 
incident to the Equine Race; with the Latest Mode of Treatment and Requisite De scrip- 
tions. Four hundred Illustrations. By Epwarp MayHew, M.R.C.V.S. (Revised an d Im- 
proved by James Irvine Lupron, F.R.C.V.S., Author of several works on Vete rinary 
Science and Art). 


Second Edition, Crown 8vo. Illustrated, 6s. 
WANDERINGS OF A WAR ARTIST. By Irvine Montagu. Late Special War Artist 
* Tllustrated London News.” 
**It is seldom that a more excitable and readable book comes into our hands. The artistic sketches 
are extremely clever, and our interest is enchained by his realistic narratives.” —Admiralty and Horse 
Guurds’ Gazette, 
Second Edition, Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 6s. 
CAMP AND STUDIO. By the same Author, 


“‘It is a bright, chatty record of war scenes and adventures in various parts of the world,”—Zcho. 
Third Edition, Crown 8vo. Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 
ENCOUNTERS WITH WILD BEASTS. By Cotoner Parker GILLMorE (“ Ubique.”) 
**Contains twenty-one chapters on the varietizs of game to be found in the northern states of 
America, and forms a useful and interesting guide to intending visitors.”—Land and Water. 
Second Edition, Crown 8vo. Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 
PRARIE AND FOREST: a Guide to the Field Sports of North America. By the same 
Author, 


Lonpon: W. H. ALLEN & CO. LIM., 13, WATERLOO PLACE. 


PUBLISHERS TO INDIAN OFFICE. 





The late Earl of Beaconsfield, 


Sir Morell Mackenzie, CORN, BUNIONS, AND CHIL- 


H BLAINS instantly relieved and rapidly cured by 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, FOWLER’S celebrated PLAISTER—1s. 1$d. per bux; 


j i i by post 15 stamps—which has been extensively used in 
Miss Emil Faithful, Royal and distinguished circles for nearly half a contey. 


oO be with htest boot. pared onl: 
The late Gen. W. T. Sherman, Mr SMITE, MPS. 280 Walworth Road. 1 London, Of f Beak 


(RR ER A TAS Ee ENTRANT et 
and many other x persons of sitecticn have testified Chemists. Agents at 489 Oxford Street and 7 Cheapside. 
the remarkable efficac 


HIMROD’S 
CURE ASTHMA |(Wis arse ccrtaian) 


Established nearly a quarter of a century. 
Prescribed by the Medical Faculty throughout the 


pn em ae as an inhalation and without any GARDNER & RENDALL. Highest Surgical Testimonials 
we pone senate and detailed Testimonials free by — aye mogy & CHILBLAIN OINTMENT. 
Absolutely Cures Gouty and all painful affections ot 
F eat eas eae See, tent. Tender Feet, Soft Corns, Stiff and Enlarged Toes 
Also of Newbery & Sons, Barclay & Sons, Lynch & Co., 
J. Sanger & Sons, W. Edwards & Son, John Thompson, d Joints, &c. Post free 15 stamps. Also MANICURE. 
Liverpool, and all Wholesale Houses. 


GOLD MEDAL, Health Exhibition, London; HIGHEST AWARD, Adelaide, 1887. 


BENGERs FOOD 


Hor Infants, Children & Inwalids. 


THE MOST DELICIOUS, NUTRITIVE & DIGESTIBLE. 
EXTRACT FROM PRIVATE LETTER. 


“ Really I consider that, humanly speaking, *BENGER’S FOOD’ entirely saved baby's life. I had tried four 
other well-known Foods, but in this horrible climate he could digest nothing until we began the ‘ Benger.’ 
He is now rosy, and fattening rapidly.” 


Retail in Tins, 1/6, 2/6, 5/- § 10/-, of Chemists, §c., everywhere. ‘Wholesale of all Wholesale Houses. 
405 UNAVAH5o., HUUSKHOLD KEMEDIES !!) 


“HOLLOWAY'S PILLS & OINTMENT | 


These excellent FAMILY MEDICINES are invaluable in the treatment of all ailments 
incidental to every HOUSEHOLD. ‘fhe PILLS PURIFY, REGULATE and STRENGTHEN 
the whole System, while the OINTMENT is unequalled for the removal of all muscular 
and outward complaints. Possessed of these REMEDIES every Mother has at once the 
means of curing most complaints to which herself or Family 1s liable. 

N.B.—Adwice can be obtained, free of charge, at 533, Oaford Street. London, daily between 


he hnure af 11 amd. 4. ar hy letter 
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ESTABLISHED 1801, 


MARY MUXWORTHY, | ‘ Mi Vy DIAGONAL SEAM 


CORSET: 


INILVd 


Granddaughter of Mary Johnston, il Will not split in the Seams nor 


the Fabrics. 
THREE GOLD MEDALS. 


FLORIST, | ] ie \ Ne 
i \ 


phe fashionable colours and shades 
‘in Italian Cloth, Sain and Coutil. 


CENTRE ROW, .COVENT GARDEN MARKET, 
GF 4/11, 5/11, 6/11, wa 


LONDON, W.C. AN y per Pair and upward 
{ Sold by the principal Drapers and Ladies’ 
N Outfitters in the Uni Kingdom and 
Colonies. 





BELGRAVIA ADVERTISER. 


NOW READY, 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKSTALLS, 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER 
London Society, 


1892, 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED, 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


Con TANTS. 


. STEPHANIE. By the Author of “Miss Molly.” (Ilus- 
trated). 


. HE AND SHE! By Curtis Yorke, 


. MADAME DUBOIS’ PROTEGEE. By Mrs. name 
FRASER. 


. THE LITTLE BLACK GHOST. By May Crommeun. 
(Illustrated). 


. TENNYSON. By Fayr Mapoc. 
. MOLLY’S MISTAKE. By A. E. Nostz. 
[. HAD HE BUT KNOWN. By Maup Mary Syxes. 





. WHITE & CO., 31, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





BELGRAVIA ADVERTISER. il 
ESTABLISHED !I85l. 


BIRKBECK BANK 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 


THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum monthly balances, 
when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on deposit, and 
allows Interest, at the rate of THREE PER CENT. per annum, 
on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, can be obtained post free. 








FRANCIS RAVENSCROFI!, Manager. 


NOTICE. 
THREE NEW NOVELS. 


0000000000 006606666600606600000000000000000 


IN THE JANUARY NUMBER 


Hondon Society, 1893 


WILL BE COMMENCED THREE NEW NOVELS, ENTITLED 


A THIRD PERSON, 


By B. M. CROKER, 


Author of ‘‘ Proper Pride,” ‘‘ Interference,” ‘* A Family Likeness.” 


INTO TEMPTATION, 


By A. PERRIN, 
AND 


THE HOUSE THAT JACK BUILT, 


By DARLEY DALE, 


Author of * The Village Blacksmith,” ‘‘ Fair Katherine,” &c. 


F. V. WHITE & CO., 31, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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NOW READY. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


BELGRAVIA ANNUAL, 


1892. 
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CONTENTS. 
THE HAUNTED STATION. By Hume Nisser. (Ilustrated.) 
MY CHRISTMAS DINNER By Mrs. Epwarp Kennarp. 
THE BLACK POINTER. By Epriru Stewart DRrewry. 
MRS. PONSONBY’S POODLE. By Lucir H. Armsrronc. 
AN OLD MAN’S GARDEN. By Karuieen Watson. 
TENNYSON. By Emmia AyYLMER Gowine. 
CAULFIELD’S CRIME. By A. Perrin. 


THOUGH ONE ROSE FROM THE DEAD. By “Rrra.” 
(Illustrated. ) 


A STORY OF ENGAGEMENTS. By Quinton Gorpon. 








F. V. WHITE & CO., 31, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 















































BELGRAVIA ADVERTISER. 


WHAT DOES A SPUR DO FOR A HORSE? 


Your horse is weak and weary with a long day’s journey. You have ridden him 
since early inorning. Impatient to reach a shelter for the night, you drive the spur into 
his panting sides. He leaps forward, and for a time trots onward rapidly. What did 
; the spur do for him? Did it give him strength? If so, why feed him? If not, 
what made him go faster? Here is a short personal statement which a man makes. 
Try if you can see any likeness between the two cases. He says: “ Up to August, 
1885, I was always a strong, healthy man. At that time I began to feel tired, dull, 
and heavy, with a faint, dizzy sensation as if I should tumble down any minute. I 
could not imagine what was coming over me. There was a bad taste in my mouth, 
my breath was bad, and my mouth would often fill with an offensive, slimy matter- 
My appetite was poor, and after eating I suffered great pain, and wind would roll 
all over me. I had much pain at the stomach, and was sick every morning, and 
threw up a great deal of phlegm. I also had a pain like the thrust of a knife 
cutting me between the shoulders and low down in the back at the kidneys. When 
at work 1 got tired in five minutes, and had to stand and rest. I kept on with my 
work, however, for some time as best I could, for I had a wife and family depending 
upon me. But it was a hard and tedious task, as even stooping made me cry out 
with pain. After a while I grew so weak I could scarcely crawl about, and was 
compelled to give up my employment. When I ventured out of doors I felt so 
dizzy that I had frequently to stop and rest for fear of falling, and was so bad that 
people would think I was in drink, and I had often to call at a chemist’s and get a 
draught te help me home. I tried herbs and other medicines, and was attended by 
a doctor, but I got no better. In this dead-and-alive way I lingered on until April, 
) 1890, when my wife got an Almanack from the druggist, and I read of a case of 
: a railway guard at Manchester, who had been cured by a medicine called Mother 
Seigel’s Curative Syrup, after the doctors had given him up, So I wrote to him, 
and he replied that it had cured him and would do me good. Upon this I got 
a bottle, and after a few doses I felt better, and by keeping on using it I was 
soon all right and back at my work, and have been well ever since. When I feel 
any signs of stomach disorder a few doses set me right directly. I feel very 
grateful for the great benefit I have received, and wish others who may be ill to 
know of it ; as, if I had known of Mother Seigel’s Syrup at the outset I would have 
been saved over four years’ suffering. I have lived in Birkdale fifteen years, and 
if any one writes to me I shall be glad to reply. 
(Signed) “ Tuomas SPERRIN, 
“ Kitchen Range Setter, 
“28, Stamford Road, 

“ Birkdale, Southport.” 
Now, where is the likeness between Mr. Sperrin’s experience and our illustration 
about the horse? It is this: The horse gains no new strength from the application 
of the spur. Of course we all see that he cannot, But the paiu arouses him and 
makes a draft on his reserved nervous power—with a corresponding degree of 
exhaustion to follow. This is always Nature’s way. She gives nothing for 
nothing. All must be paid for. Look back at Mr. Sperrin’s statement where 
he says: “I kept on at my work, for I had a wife and family depending on me.” 
That was his spur. It was work or worse with him, as it is with most of us. But 
he had to pay for labouring when he was unable, by having to give up work 
altogether, and what the end would have been had not Seigei’s Syrup come to the 
rescue nobody can say. Possibly the saddest thing we can think of. Any way 

this triumphant medicine saved him, and he can work now without a spur. 
If the reader also has indigestion und dyspepsia, with its painful and alarming 


consequences and symptoms, or knows of another who has, he will be able to tieat 
himself or advise his friend, 
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BEECHAM'SPILLS 


Have been before the public for half-a-centur;, and have achieved the 

greatest sale of any Proprietary Article; and what can be found more 

impressive in argument than—no medicine has yet heen found to equalthem 
for counteracting the ills for which they have so long been recommended. 
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THe Honovraste Jane. By Annie Tuomas (Mrs. Pender 
Cudlip), Author of “TuHar Orger Woman,” “ Eyre oF 
Buienpon,” &c., &e. . ° , , ; ; : . 


Chapter XXXV. ‘‘Is Visions About ?” 
‘ XXXVI. ‘* Till I Die.” 
»» XXXVII. The Barriers Removed. (Conclusion). 


Ovr Ports. By W. H.W. . . ‘ . 
Ir was too Goop to BE. By Ava Fietper-Kine 
A Fetitow Travetiter. By Atice ProtHero 
Tue Miser’s Secret. By E. Youuanp ° 
A Wer Watk 1n tHE Farogs. By C. Epwarpes 


From THE Coaut-MinE To THE CoAL-Scurtie. 
By J. Sate Lioyp ‘ ° 


A Woman’s Loyatty. By Iza Dorrvus Harpy, Author of “A 
New Oruetto,” “ Love, Honour anp Osey,” &e., &e. . 
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», XXVIII. Through Dusk to Dawn. (Conclusion) 
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100 OXFORD STREET, W. GLASS SERVICES. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 








Ail MSS. should be addressed, prepaid, to the EDITOR OF ‘‘ BELGRAVIA,” 31, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
STRAND, W.C. Every MS. should bear the writer’s name and address, and be accompanied by postage stamps for 
its return if not accepted; but the Editor cannot hold himself responsible for any accidental loss. The Editor cannot 
undertake to return rejected Poems. 


The back numbers of “BELGRAVIA” (witha few exceptions) can be had, price 1s. each; also the volumes, 
price 7s. 6d. each, and covers for binding, price 2s, each. Annual Subscription, including the BELGRAVIA ANNUAL 
and the HOLIDAY NUMBER. 14s, 


F. V. WHITE & CO., 31, SOUTHAMPTON ST., STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 




















BELGRA VIA AD VERTISER, 


FIRST—AND— FOREMOST. 





BROWN & POLSON'S GORN FLOUR 


Has the Longest History and Highest Reputation. 
NOTE.—First Produced and Designated CORN FLOUR 


by BROWN & POLSON in 1856. 


Not till some time 


afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, 
and none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 





‘DR RIDGE’ Ss. 


FOR INFANTS 4 


Confains more nourishment than 4 





ALL FAT PEOPLE 


can safely Reduce Weight and Cure Corpulenc 
permanently by taking TRILENE TABUET: 
(Regd.) for a few weeks. They are small, agreeable, 
harmless, and never fail to IMPROVE both HEALTH 
and FIGURE without change of Diet. An English 
Countess writes : “ Your Trilenée Tablets act admirably.” 
Send 2s. 6d. to THE TRILENE Co., Sole Proprietors, 
70, Finsbury Pavement, London. 











Pee; FOOL 


AND INVALIDS 


double the SAN of ony other. 






5 Per Cent. Mortgage Debentures. 


Kquitable Mortgage Company. 


Authorised Capital .......... £826,446 
Paid-Up Capital.............. 433,884 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 210,258 


TRUSTEES FOR BRITISH BONDHOLDERS : 
CHARLES SEYMOUR GRENFELL, Esq., London 
HARVEY RANKING, Esq., London. 

This Company is issuing Debentures on the following 
terms :— 

For 3 years ------.cccceeee 43 per cent. 
For 5,7 or 10 years -...-.-- 5 per cent. 
DEPOSIT RECEIPTS are also being issued for three 
months and upwards on te~ms to be obtained on 
application to Messrs. Finlayson & Auld, 213, West 

George Street, —~ or to 
A. H. Macnair, Manager, 
150, Leadenhail Street, E.C. 





‘‘FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 





Is warranted to’cleanse the, blood from ‘all im- 
purities, from whatever cause arising. For 
Scrofula,§ curvy, Eczema, Skin and Blood Diseases, 
Pimyler, and fores of "all kinds, its effects are 


marvellous. It is the only real specific for Gout 
# and Rheumatic Pains. for it removes the cause 


from’, the blood and bones. Thousands of 
Testimonials. In Bottles, 2s.9d. & 11s. each, of all 
Chemists. Sent for 33 or 132 stamps by Proprietors, 
Lincoln & Midland Counties Drug Co , Lincoln. 
BEWARE OF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS. 


TRADE MARK—BLOOD MIXTURE, 
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LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


ESTABLISHED 1824. 


Directors. 
CHAIRMAN—RIGHT Hon. SiR J. R. MOWBRAY, BART. M.-P. D.C.L. 


{ Rev. JOHN EDWARD KEMPE, ma. 
DEPUTY-CHAIRMEN - 


( Sim JAMES PAGET, Bart. D.C.L. LL.D. F.R.S. 


LIONEL S. BEALE, m.s. F.R.S. Proressor Sik G. M. HUMPHRY, M.D. F.R.S. 
JOHN ASTLEY BLOXAM, Eso. F.R©.8. Sin WILLIAM JENNER, BART. G.C.B. M.D. F.R.S. 
Sin ANDREW CLARK, Bart. M.D. F.R.S. | THe VISCOUNT MIDLETON, 

JOHN COLES, Esq. RICHARD DOUGLAS POWELL, mo. 
WILFRED JOSEPH CRIPPS, Esq. c.B. WM. OVEREND PRIESTLEY, M.D. LL.D. 
Hon. GEORGE N. CURZON, mp. F Rev. RICHARD WHITTINGTON, M.A. 

Ven. ARCHDEACON FARRAR, D.C. F.R.S. | PETER WILLIAMS, Esq. 


Assistant Actuary. 
WILLIAM J. H. WHITTALL, Esa. 


Actuary & Secretary. 
BENJAMIN NEWBATT, Esq. 
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FINANCIAL POSITION, June 30th 1892. 


Assets, over ... ¥ He ; i ... &3,000,C00 
Income, over ... ee nes ‘ Ss .. £850,000 
New Assurances in the year, over ... ai . £550,000 
Annual Premiums thereon ... .. « 22,000 


Sum Divided among the Assured, 1892, over ...° £352,000 
(yielding an average Cash Bonus of 35 °/, on Premiums.) 
Reversionary Addition to Policies corresponding 
thereto, nearly... ig se bs a et .. £500,000 
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Chief Office—15 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 
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Clerical, Medical & General 





Life Assurance Society, 


CuieF OFFICE: 15 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON,. S.W.. 


THIRTEENTH BONUS—1892. 


HORTLY stated, the results of the Bonus show, as 
the direct consequence. of the settled policy of the 
Directors in giving increased strength to the Society: at 
successive Valuations, 
That the SOCIETY’S RESERVES 


are now the STRONGEST, 
and That its BONUSES 
are amongst the LARGEST known. 


(See figures as to Bonus distributed to Assured on front page.] 
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NEW BUSINESS, 1891-2. 


HE public appreciation of the Society’s position, ~ 
and of its liberal and attractive methods of 
business, is seen in the fact that the New Assurances in 
the year ending June 30th 1892 


—7is.. 799 POLICIES, 
assuring £550,508, 
at Annual Premiums of £ 22,286— 


were by far the largest on record. 








| Branch Offices:—Mansion House Buildings, £.C.; 8 Exchange Street, Manchester; 





INVALID LIVES. 


HE practice of granting Policies on “Invalid” lives— 
z.¢., lives below the average standard, either from 
personal defect or hereditary taint—was established by 
the Clerical, Wedical and General Life Assurance 
Society in 1824, and has been successfully continued to 
the present time. Much of this success is due to the 
fact that the Bonus System of the Society as applied to 
these Policies has been devised—and in this respect it 
stands almost alone—to ameliorate and, should the life 
be prolonged beyond the estimate, ultimately to nullify 
the original surcharge. By the aid of the subjoined 
table of Bonuses actually allotted at the last division 
this will be made clear. 


SPECIMENS OF BONUSES ALLOTTED TO Poticies oF £1000. 
JANUARY 1892. 


INVALID LIFE. 


Rear Ace 40, sur TREATED AS OF 


es HEALTHY LIFE. 
of SPE RS teas MAT NES Pee e 


Policy. | Real Age? Premium Assumed Age ) Premium 
at Entry s 40 (33 710: o) at Entry 50 (4 ir 6) 








Cash Life Reduced “y Life Reduced 
s54 0 Reduction. Premium. Osea Reduction. Premium. 


56 311 8 2818 00 692 
56 4 O10 24 17 | 715 0 
| 56 4126 25 99 2 
57 § 32.8. 3a ag | I2 010 9Q13 4 


( Herc " 
xtinguished & 
57 61510 717 16 4 2% “Bonus added 

of £40 : 4:0. 





A man of the real age of qo, for example, if charged the premium for age go, would be 
allotted from time to time the larger Bonuses shown in the Table as given at age so. These, 
it will be seen, are not only larger in themselves, but each $x of Bonus produces a larger reduction 
of premium. On the assumption that like Bonuses will be given in future—about which, of course, 
no pledge can possibly be given—a man entering at the real age of 40, but charged the rate for 
age so, will at the end of zo years have to pay a smaller premium (viz.: £3r:3:4) than the 
healthy premium at qo (viz.: £32: 10:0), and thus from that time be more than freed from the 
original surcharge. In x0 years more he will have to pay an absolutely less premium (viz.: £9 : 13 : 4) 
than if he had been treated at the outset as a healthy life, when the reduced premium would have 
been £14: 13:4. And, finally, at the end of 25 years, not only will his premium be extinguished, 
but a Bonus will attach to the Policy,—a condition he would not nearly have reached had he been 
treated as a healthy life at entry and charged the premium for his real age. The effect is even more 
striking when the reductions allotted to a man entering at other assumed ages (for example, 60) are 
compared with those granted to one entering at 50. (See Bonus Report.) 








Clerical, Wedical and General Jife Assurance Society. 











ASSURANCE AT PRIME COST. 


ONE of the wants of the present day is a 


table of whole-life premiums, which, | REDUCED ANNUAL 
PREMIUM 


while making the least possible demand on 
For £100 at death. 


the resources of the Assured, shall at the 
same time admit the Policies to full Bonus | som Axxwat 
advantages. aga 


The annexed table of premiums has been framed to meet 
this want. The reduced rates, which depend on the realiza- 
tion of a certain ratio of profit, are believed to be lower than 
any hitherto published for Policies issued free from debt. 





The new premiums, which are payable annually, being 
only 75 per cent. of the ordinary whole-life, with-profit rates, 
persons of all ages may now obtain a Profit Policy of £1,333 
for the usual cost of £1,000. The remaining 25 per cent. is 
advanced by the Society, and, with interest at 5 per cent. in 
advance, is a charge on the current bonus. If death should 
occur within the quinquennial bonus period, the interim 
bonus will exactly meet the current charge, and allow of the 
sum assured being paid without deduction. If, on the other’ 
hand, the Policy should survive the quinquennial period and 
share in the declared bonus, it may be expected that the 
cash bonus allotted at each division will more than meet the 
current charge. 


Lead 
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Further particulars as to the Prime Cost System will be 
furnished on application. 
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LOANS. 


OANS effected at moderate rates on Life Interests and 
other terminable charges, on Real Estate in fee, and on 
approved Securities. generally of sufficient magnitude. 
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NEAT BONUS. 


THE NEXT DIVISION OF PROFITS will take place in January 1897. Profit Policies 
effected now or before the end of June will be entitled to one year’s additional 
share of Profits. 


The New Bonus Report, the Full Prospectus, Forms of Proposal and every information 


on application. 
B. NEWBATT, 


15 St James's Square, S.W., November 1892. ACTUARY AND SECRETARY. 


PRINTERS: C. & E. LAYTON, LONDON, 


















ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 


SUPPORTED SOLELY BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS, 


Jatron—Her Host Gracious Pajesty the Queen. 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Fi e-Bacon—| ee ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
ApmrraL HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, K.G. 
CommanDER HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF YORK, R.N., K.G. 


President—His Grace the DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND, K.u. 
Chairman—Sizr EDWARD BIRKBECK, Bart., V.P. 
Deputy Chairman—Co.oneL FITZ-ROY CLAYTON, V.P. 
Secretary—CHARLES DIBDIN, Esq., F.R.G.S. 





APPEAL. | 


HE Committee of the Royal National Life-Boat Institution 
earnestly appeal to the British Public for Funds to enable 
them to maintain their 


304 Life-Boats now on the Coast and their Crews | 


in the most perfect state of efficiency. This can only be effected by 
a large and permanent annual income. The Annual Subscriptions, 
Donations and Dividends are quite inadequate for the purpose. 
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provide the brave Lifeboatmen, who nobly hazard their lives in 
order that they may save others, with the best possible means 
for carrying on their great work, they will meet with the entire 
approval of the people of this the greatest maritime country in 
the world, and that their appea! will not be made in vain, so 
that the scope and efficiency of our great life-saving service, of 
which the Nation has always been so proud, may not have to 
. be curtailed. 


The Committee are confident that in their endeavour to | 
| 


Annual Subscriptions and Donations will be thankfully received by the Secretary, 
Charles Dibdin, Esq., at the Institution, 14 John Street, Adelphi, London, W.C.; 
by the Bankers of the Institution, Messrs. Coutts and Co., 59 Strand; Messrs. 
Herries, Farquhar, and Co., 16 St. James’s Street; Messrs. Hoare, 37 Fleet Street, 
London; by all the other Bankers in the United Kingdom; and by all the Life- 
Boat Branches. 
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ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 


LIFE-BOAT SERVICES IN 1891. 


Lives saved, 

Ada, ketch, of Portsmouth— 
saved vessel and 

Advance, fishing lugger, of North 
Sunderland 4 

olus, Brigantine, of Arendal... 8 

Agnes and Ann, fishing boat— 
rendered assistance. 

Albert, brigantine, of Cork . 

Alexander Duthie, boat, Aberdeen 1 

Alice and William, lugger, Eye- 
mouth—rendered assistance. 

Amelie, schooner, of Copenhagen 7 

Arbroath fishing boats — re- 
mained in attendance. 

Austra, barquentine, of Riga— 
landed 10 men from Black 
Deep Light vessel. 

Belted Will, schooner, of Jersey 
—rendered assistance. 

Benvenue, ship, of Glasgow 

Bridlington fishing boats — re- 
mained by vessels and saved 
1 boat and 

Brightlingsea, barge, of Harwich 

Cambria, s.8., of Dundee 

Capella, barque, of Hamburg ... 

Catherine, fishing boat, of 

Broughty Ferry—saved boatand 2 

Catherine Lathom, schooner 

Cemaes, two rowing boats of— 
rendered assistance. 

Columba, barque, of Christiansand 
—assisted to save vessel and... 9 

Crocodile, schooner, of Guernsey 6 

C.S.Atkinson,schooner, of Belfast 
—assisted to save vessel and... 5 

Cullercoats fishing boats — re- 
mained in attendance and 
saved 1 boat and 

Day’s, ketch, of Barrow 

Der Zehnte Juni, schooner, of 
South Shields........ ecunemnnianae 

Dominion, ship — landed pilot 
and picked up his boat. 

Drumblaire, ship, of Greenock 16 

Eagle, schooner, of Portmadoc... 6 

Effrontery, fishing lugger, of 

Stonehaven—rendered assistance. 

Elisabeth, barque, of Tonsberg... 8 

Eliza Bell, schooner, of Beau- 
maris—rendered assistance. 

Elizabeth, ketch, of Goole 3 

Elizabeth, smack, of Gloucester 3 

£llen Myvanwy, schooner, of 
Beaumaris 3 

Ethel, fishing boat, of Teignmouth 3 

Euphrates, trawler, of Hull — 
assisted to save vessel and 9 

European, 8.3., of Liverpool— 
rendered assistance. 

Eawn, s.8., of Liverpool—landed 
50 passengers. 

Fleetwood fishing smacks—re- 
mained by vessels. 

Flora, ketch, of Gloucester 

Frederica, barquentine, of St. 
John’s—rendered assistance. 

George IV., schoener, of Barrow 
—remained by vessel. 

Gladys, boat—rendered assistance. 

Glance, brigantine, of Ramsgate, 
boat of the..... Sth devodangecaponnne ~7 

Glide, brigantine, of Ramsgate, 
‘boat of the ae 

Glide, schooner, of Belfast. 4 


| 


Lives saved. 
Hanna, schooner of Lemland— 
assisted to save vessel. 
Hannah Landtes, barque, 
Glasgow ooo 
Hannah Ransom, schooner of 
Bridgewater—saved vessel and 
Hope, trawler, of Grimsby — 
rendered assistance. 
Isabel, schooner, of Arklow ...... 
Isabella, schooner........... peidcesese 


| Jane, brigantine, of Belfast — 


saved vessel and 
Jarlen, barque, of Mo: 


| Jewess, schooner, of Wexford ... 


John and Jane, schooner, of Car- 
narvon—rendered assistance. 


| Joseph Nicholson, schooner, of 


Newcastle—saved vessel and... 


| J. W. Bebell, schooner, Beaumaris 
| Kate, brig, of Guernsey—assisted 


to save vessel and. - 

Kate, yawl, of Liverpool 

Kate and Elizabeth, schooner, of 
WOCUIIOTNUR .ccccnsccscsssccavessce ecco 6 

Kelloe, 8.8., of London—assisted 
to save vessel. 

Leaflet, smack, of Ramsgate— 
remained by vessel. 

Leona, schooner, of Belfast 

Lily of the West, trawler, Douglas 

Lord Brassey, ship, of Liverpool 
—remained by vessel. 

Louie, smack, of Plymouth— 
rendered assistance, 


Maggie Brocklebank, schooner... 


Maja, 8.8., of Copenhagen—ren- 
dered assistance. 

Margaret and Jane, schooner, of 
EIRTIBOR. ncrcecsencceccccescatescsoseosee 

Mary Agnes, schooner, of Dum- 
fries—assisted to savo vessel and 


3 
Mary Ann, schooner, of Belfast... 4 
Mary and Martha, schooner 4 
Marys, fishing boat, of Broughty 


Ferry—saved boat and ......... 1 
Mater Dei, sloop, of Dunkirk 4 
Mercury, schooner, of Aberdeen 12 
Minnie, fishing lugger, Lowestoft 8 
Mirliton, barque—rendered assist. 
4M.K.D,, smack, Great Yarmouth 6 
Montrose, 20 fishing boats of— 

rendered assistance. 

Morning Star, fishing lugger, of 

North Sunderland—rend. assist. 
Mount Clairy, schooner, of Ply- 

mouth—remained by vessel. 
Mystery, cutter, of Brixham — 

assisted to save vessel. 


| Nancy, cutter, of Grimsby—ren- 


dered assistance. 


Napier, s.s., of North Shields— 


remained by vessel. 


| Nelson, schooner, of Belfast 


No. 18, Government dredger 
Aormandy, steamer of Newhaven 
—remained by vessel. 
Ocean Maid, schooner ,,.........+. 4 
Oliver Cromwell, barque, of Oland 11 
Oregon,boat, Rhyl—rendered assist. 
Ornen, barque, of Frederickstadt 11 
Paramount, lugger of Hopeman 2 
Peace, smack, of Lowestoft ...... 1 
Pioneer, fishing vessel, of Brix- 
ham—remaiued by vessel. 
Porth, smack, of Padstow 








Lives saved. 
Pride of the Dee, schooner ..... eee & 
Prima Donna,yaw1of Wexford— 
assisted to save vessel and 
Progress, schooner, of Castletown 
Puffin, steam launch ...........2... 
Queen of the Isles, brig, of West 
Hartlepool—remained by vessel. 
Ripple, cutter, of Woodbridge ... 
Rose, ketch, of Bristol 
Royal George, schooner, Shoreham 4 
Royal Sovereign, light vessel— 
Janded an injured man. 
Ruby, schooner, of Wexford— 
saved vessel and 
Salem, trawler, of Lowestoft— 
rendered assistance. 
Scarborough fishing boats—ren- 
dered assistance. 
Silloth fishing boats—rendered as- 
sistance and saved one boat. 
Sirius, barque, of Drammen—re- 
mained by vessel. 
Sir Robert, schooner 
Skerries light-house—rend. assist. 
Snowdrop, fishing lugger, of 
Torry—rendered assistance. 
Solertia, brig, of Ténsberg. 
Sophia, fishing boat, of NewBrigh- 
ton—assisted to save boat and 
Spray, fishing boat—assisted to 
save boat and 
Star, brig, of London—assisted to 
SAVE Vessel ANA .......c0eceeee0 ene 
St. George, brig, of Guernsey—re- 
mained by vessel. 
Tamar Marshall, barque, of Nova 
Scotia—rendeéred assistance. 
Teignmouth fishing boats—ren- 
dered assistance. 
Thistle, ketch, of Plymouth 
Thomas, schooner, of Liverpool... 
Tinemouth Castle, ketch—ren- 
dered assistance. 
Toivo, barque, of Nagu—assisted 
to save vessel and ~ 
Touch Not, ketch, of Hull ......... 
Trio, fishing boat, of Teignmouth 
—rendered assistance. 
Unity, schooner, of Chester— 
assisted to save vessel and 
Vesta, cutter, of Woodbridge 
Vibelia, schooner, of Grimstadt... 
Victoria, s.s., of Sunderland 
Warwickshire,barque, of London 33 
William IV., sloop, of Teign- 
mouth—remained by vessel. 
Winnifred, barque, of Laurvig... 17 
Winterton smack’s boat—render- 
ed assistance. 
Yong Karl, 3-masted schooner, of 
CORR ENEIAIIID ocvccccsecccsetoncccene cace: 
Total lives saved by Life. —— 
Boats in 1891, in addition to 
24 vessels 
During the same period the 
Institution granted rewards 
for saving lives by fishing 
and other boats ........«00. 168 


Number saved in 1891 .....+..+0++ 
Total of Lives saved since 


the establishment of the 
Institution in 1824...3'7,100 


During the year 1891 the Royan NationaL Lire-Boat Institution expended £51,265 in: connection with: 
its Life-Boat Establishments on the Coasts of England, Scotland and Ireland, in addition to having contributed: 
to the saving of '736 persons from various Shipwrecks on our Coasts. The rewards granted by the Committee in 
recognition of these and other services connected with the Life-Boat cause comprised ] Gold Second Service Clasp, 
19 Silver Medals, 6 Silver Second and Third Service Clasps, 18 Binocular Glasses, 9 framed Certificates of 
Service, 51 Votes of Thanks inscribed on Vellum and framed, and £8,245, including grants to the relatives- 
of men who were lost in the Lifeboat Service, 

The number of lives saved, either by the Life-Boats of the Society, or by special exertions for which it has granted’ 
rewards, since its formation, is 37,100; for which services 98 Gold Medals and Clasps, 1,08'7 Silver 
Medals and Clasps, 215 Binocular Glasses, 15 Telescopes, 5 Aneroid Barometers, 2'7 framed Certificates of Service, 
1,891 Votes of Thanks inscribed on Vellum and framed, and £128,100 have been given as rewards. 

St should be specially noted that the Life-Boat crews, excepting when remunerated by the owners of vessels for 

property salvage services, are paid by the Institution for their efforts, whether successful or not, in saving life. 
. The average expense of a Life-Boat Station is £1,050, which includes £'700 for the Life-Boat and her equip- 
ment, including Life-Belts for the crew, and Transporting Carriage for the Life-Boat, and £350 for the Boat-house- 





V4 ES, mates, I have been 
into many a hair-raising 
scrape in my life before and f 
since, but this appeared to be the 
very worst; here we stood, five 
men and a boy on the sands of 
New Guinea, with our cutter forty 
fathoms under water, her bottom 
ground to matchwood on the 
cruel ean. and ourselves wittinns a weapon of defence, in the 
midst of the most savage tribes of man-eaters which the habitable 
globe could produce, weapon-less, foodless, and with only what we 
had upon us when the cutter went down, waiting for the day to 
dawn to be discovered and trussed up like a row of winged ducks. 
“It had all happened in a moment: rough water outside, 
we thinking to get past the reef into a haven of rest, a sudden 
shock and crunching like rats’ teeth, time only to jump over- 
board and swim ashore as best we could, while our little ‘Sarah’ 
went down like a thunderbolt, and left us helpless. 
“We were at the mouth of Cloudy Bay, which, if any of you 
knows the geography of those parts, meant slow roasting alive as 
soon as the natives woke up in the morning and got a peep at us. 


eg Wt Lele 





HOW WE WERE SAVED. 
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‘** A splendid country as far as scenery went, but, Lord bless 
you! what was scenery to us, watching through the long night, 
wet, miserable, and without a quid of tobacco to stay the pangs 
of hunger, knowing, as we all did, what was before us as soon as 
daylight came to show up those beautiful mountains, valleys and 
forests behind us, as we stood shivering on the sands. 


*** God help us,’ I muttered, as I saw the daylight at last steal 
ghost-like over the blue-grey hilltops, and then turned seaward in 
the vain hope of a distant sail—nothing, only the snow-white surf 
breaking over the murderous coral reef, and the tumbling black line 
of water beyond. Yet, within the reef I did see something—a case 
of some sort, slowly drifting with the inflowing tide to shore. In 
a moment every man was active, wading and swimming out to secure 
the treasure. We had it ashore in no time, and prised it open with 
our fingers and nails, thinking it might be meat or tobacco. 

“I appreciate the comforts of a nice bath and good soap te 
wash with as well as any man, but to find, instead of tucker or 
tobacco, a case of Pears’ Soap, on a cannibal land, as we then 
were, was a disappointment which language fails to express, although 
We all at the moment used it pretty strong. 

‘*«¢ Close round the case, boys; they are coming,’ I shouted, as I 
saw the sun lift itself over the peaks, and in front of us, about fifty 
mop-headed savages armed with bows, arrows and spears, rushing’ 
round the promontory pell-mell upon us. On they came at a run 
until about fifteen yards distant; then, seeing us all standing quietly 
waiting upon them, they paused, and after a minute or two of 
palaver amongst themselves sent out their chief to talk to us. 

‘Seeing this I grabbed up an armful of the soap tablets and 
advanced from my men to meet him. He was a savage looking 
fellow, stark naked excepting for some shark’s teeth round his 
neck, but as he noticed the load I carried I saw his eyes lighten 
up at the amber-like cakes which the sun was now shining upon; 
thus I felt a little hopeful. This. was a novelty in the land, and 
novelties, when they do take the popular fancy, mean success 
both in savage and civilized communities. 

“Going straight up to this noble man-eater I held out a cake 
for his acceptance. He took it, smelt it, and afterwards tasted 
it, but did not seem to take to it in that fashion, for he turned 
upon me with a heavy scowl. 

‘Then I hastened, by pantomimic action, to show how it was used 
amongst us. Ah, that took, for if the Papuan is fond of anything, 
it is of washing and bathing himself. Seeing a little fresh-water 
stream running near by, I led the chieftain by the arm over to it, 





A NEW GUINEA EXPERIENCE. 


first washing my own hands to show him the way, and 
then giving him the tablet to use himself. 

“ What a scrubbing took place for the next ten minutes 
amongst these copper-skins, and how they glistened in the 
sun afterwards! Bows, arrows and spears were pitched 
headlong down, while they lathered one another, and 
tossed fresh water over their bodies. 


“We were saved and made medicine-men of the tribe 
on the spot, while the Dubo house was decorated with the 
pictorial advertisements of this great firm, and ourselves 
treated to the very best in the village. Two weeks after- 
wards, when wé were rescued by Her Majesty’s cruising 
war-sloop, we left behind us at least one tribe in New 
Guinea who had taken with the first leap the last step of 
civilization. They were happy in the possession of PEARs’ 
Soap, and disconsolate that the stock was getting low, for 
they used nearly the same words, when they bade us 
farewell and implored us to return with more, that the 
accomplished Jersey Lily writes: ‘It had become a neces- 
sity which they could not live without.’ ” 

From “A COLONIAL TRAMP,” 
vol. 2, pp. 3,4 & 5 
By HUME NISBET, 
Author of “ Bail Up,” &c., &c. 








HONEST SOAP. 


The Testimony of Half-a-Century. 


(Pe ars Soap 


INDISPUTABLE EVIDENGE-0F SUPERIORITY. 








DAF MFA FAIA 


Fron Dr. REDWOOD., PL_D..F.CS.,F.LC. 


Late Professor of Chemistry and Pharmacy to the 
Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain. 

EING authorised by Messrs. Pears to purchase at any 

and all times and of any dealers samples of their 

Soap (thus ensuring such samples being of exactly the same 

quality as is supplied to the general public), and to submit 

same to the strictest chemical analysis, I am enabled to 
guarantee its invariable purity. 

My analytical and practical experience of Pears’ Soap 

mow extends over a lengthened period—NEARLY FIFTY 
YEARS—during which time— 


ay / have never come across another 
Toilet Soap which so closely realises 
my ideal of perfection, 


its purity is such that it may be used with perfect confidence 
upon the tenderest and most sensitive skin— 


even that of a New Born Babe.” 


Hi darcce Mbt, BM, HES 





FOR A THOUSAND USES ON LAND AND SEA. 


For Pots and Pans. For Mantels and Marbles. 


; ' For Fire-Irons and Gas Globes. Fora thou- 
' sand things in the Household, the Factory, 
} the Shop, and on Shipboard. 


WILL DO A DAY’S WORK IN AN HOUR. 
The World’s most Marvellous Cleanser and Polisher 


Makes Tin like Silver,Copper like Gold, Paint like New, 
4D. A LARGE BAR. 


Windows like Crystal, Brassware like Mirrors, Spot- 
less Earthenware, Crockery like Marble, Marble White. 
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Established 
1825. 
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CHEAPEST. 
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% ‘ CHILDREN, In Pater 
\ INVALIDS, Air-tight Tin 
‘AND THE AGED. % 


SULP 


SHILLIN®; 
BOTTLES. 


LINE PEPPER'S 
LOTION 


Sold Everywhere. QU/MNE-and/ | | 
Great Bodily Strength ! TON 
A SPOTLESS SKIN. 
A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. : 
Promotes Appetite, Cures Dyspepsia, Hysi 
‘REMO VES all DISFIGUREMEN TS. Nervous Complaints, General Dedility, 
: Is sdmitted by the: Profession to ; ; 
p R J bethe most wonderful remedy 
. ‘ ever discovered. 
COLLIS BROWNE'S] Sees. comm B= 
chitis, Asthma. 
: Effectually checks and arrests 
CHLORODYNE those too often fatal diseases 
4 . Diphtheria, Fever Croup, Agu 
da is th ly specific in 
D e on. ic 
GENUINE. Cholera and Desentien: 
Effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation and Spasms. - 
It is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &c. 
N.—The extraordinary medical reports on the efficacy of Chlorodyne render it-of . vital imp 
Government Stamp. i 
Vice-Chancellor Wood stated that. Dr, J; COLLIS BROWNE was undonbtedly the Inventor of CHLORODT 
that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue. 
Sold in Bottles, at 1s. 1$d., 2s, 9d. and 4s. 6d., by all Chemists. 
Sole Manufacturer: J. T. DAVENPORT, 38 Gt- Russell Street, Bloomsdi 
18 INVALUABLE 
from the effects of FROST, COLD WINDS & HARD WATER. 
Removes and Prevents all ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, 
CHAPS, IRRITATION, &c., and renders the Skia 


Great Nerve Strength ! 


Great Mental Strength ! 


Great Digestive Strength ! 



























It ia the best remedy known for 
2, 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY | A°ts likes in Digtrhos, 
CAUTION. : 
that the public should obtain thé genuine, which bears the words ‘‘ Dr. J. Gollis Browne's Chiorodyne,” of 





CELEBRATED 


BUTTER-SCOTCH 










Delicately SOFT, SMOOTH sand WHITE. Beware of 
Injurious Imitations—"‘ BEETHAM’S "is 
the only Genuine, nd is perfectly harmless. Hott.ce 
is. and 2s. od.. of all Chemist, &e. post free 3d. extra, from she 
Sole Makers, M. BEKTHAM & SON, Chemis, CHBLTENHAM. 
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